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M adam, — M ay God grant to this work a 
longer life than mine ! The gratitude I 
have vowed to you, which, I hope, will equal your 
almost motherly affection for me, would then 
endure beyond the term fixed for our feelings. 
The sublime privilege of thus extending the life 
of the heart by the life of our works would suffice, 
if there were ever any certainty in that respect, 
as a consolation for all the pains it costs those 
whose ambition it is to wn the priwiege. So 
I shall repeat : Jlay it please God I 


De Balzac. 



THE TRAGEDY OF 
A GENIUS 


I 

AT Douai, in the Rue de Paris, there is a house 
jL^ whose physiognomy, inward arrangements, 
and details have preserved, better than those 
of any other, the character of the old Flemish 
buildings, which are so simpty suitable to the 
patriarcliai ways of that good country ; but, 
before describing it, perhaps it is necessar}', in tlie 
interest of wiiters, to lay down the needfulness of 
the didactic preparations against which protest is 
raised by cerfara ignorant, greedy persons, who 
would lilce emotions without knowing their 
generative principles, a flower witliout the seed; 
a child without gestation. Should it indeed be 
maintained tliat art is stronger than nature ? 

The happenings of human life, wirether public 
or private, are so intimately allied to architecture, 
that most obseivers can reconstruct nations or 
indhiduals in all the truth of their habits according 
to the remains of their public monuments, or by 
an examination of their domestic remains. Archa:- 
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ology is to social nature what comparative anatomy 
is to organised nature. A mosaic reveals a whole 
society, as the skeleton of an ichtliyosairrus implies 
a whole creation. There is everywhere deduction, 
concatenation. The cause enables one to guess an 
effect, as every effect enables one to go back to a 
cause. So the savant resurrects even the warts of 


antiquity. Whence doubtless springs the pro- 
digious interest inspired by an architectural 
description, when the writer’s fantasy does not 
denaturalise its elements ; cannot everyone link 
it to the past by close reasoning ? and lor man 
the past is singularly like the future ; is not telling 

im what was, almost always telling him what 
shaU be ? j t> 


n fact, it is rare for a portrayal of places where 
e is flowing away to fail to recall to everyone 
er his disappointed desires or his flowering 
opes. The comparison between a present which 
sappoints secret wishes and the future which 
mein them is an inexhaustible source of 
almo<;t i° ^ gratifications. So it- is 

affection seized with a kind of 

accessorip^ ^ painting of Flemish life, when its 

tke bit tom” if is the one that puts 

a fat comfort which 

Pocially expresses the calm and monotony 
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of a naively sensual happiness in which enjoyment 
stifles desire by always anticipating it. 

\\Tiatever value a man of passion may attach 
to tumults of the feelings, he never sees •without 
emotion the symbols of that social nature in which 
heart-beats are so well regulated that superficial 
people accuse it of coldness. The crowd generally 
prefer an abnormal force which overflows to an 
equable force which persists. The crowd has 
neither the time nor patience to realise the huge 
power hidden rmder a uniform appearance. 
Therefore, in order to strike that crowd which is 
carried away by the current of life, passion, even 
hke a great artist, has no way left but to go 
beyond its goal, as in the cases of Michelangelo, 
Bianca Capello, Mile de la VaUiSre, Beethoven 
and Paganini. The great calculators alone think 
the goal must never be passed, and have only 
respect for potentiality impressed in a perfect 
accomplishment which puts into every work the 
deep calm whose charm attracts superior men. 

Now, the life adopted by this essentially eco- 
nomical people fulfils well the conditions of 
felicity of which the masses dream for middle- 
class, burgess life. 

■ The most exquisite materiality is stamped on 
all Flemish customs. English comfort displays 
dry tints, harsh tones ; whilst in Flanders the 
antique interior of the households delights the 
eye with mellow colours, with a true good-fellow- 
ship ; it implies work without weariness ; the 
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pipe signifies a happy application of Neapolit^i 
far nieiiie; then there is noticeable a peaceful 
feeling for art, its most necessary condition, 
patience, and conscience, an element which inakes 
its creation lasting ; the Flemish character lies in 
those two words, patience and conscience, which 
seem to exclude the rich shades of poetry and make 
existence in this land as flat as its broad plains, 
as cold as its foggy sky. Yet it is nothing of the 
sort. Civilisation has there exerted its power 
in modifying everything, even the effects of the 
climate. 

If you observe attentively the products of the 
various countries of the globe, you are at first 
surprised to note that grey, tawny hues are 
especially affected among the productions of 
temperate zones, whilst the most dazzling hues 
distinguish those of hot countries. Modes of life 
have necessarily to conform to that law of nature. 
Flanders, which was once essentially bro^vn and 
devoted to combined tints, found the means of 
introducing brightness into its smoky air tlnrough 
the political changes which subdued it successively 
to the Burgundians, Spaniards, French, and which 
put it on a brotherly footing with the Germans 
and Dutch. From Spain they have retained the 
luxury of scarlets, brilliant satins, vigorously- 
designed tapestry, feathers, mandolins and forms 
of courtesy. From Venice they got in exchange 
for their canvas and lace the fantastic glass- 
ware in which wine gleams again and seems the 
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better. From Austria tFey have kept the pon- 
derous diplomacy which according to a popular 
saying “ marches three steps in a bushel.” Trade 
uith India introduced China’s grotesque inventions 
and Japan’s wonders. Still, despite its patience 
in collecting ever3d:hing, giving up nothing, 
enduring everything, Flanders could hardly be 
considered as anything but the general shop of 
Europe, till the discovery of tobacco welded by 
means of smoke the scattered features of its 


national physiognomy. Thenceforth, however 
their territory might be parcelled out, the Flemish 
people eristed by their pipes and their beer. ^ 

- After having assimilated by the persevemg 
economy of its conduct the riches and ideas o its 
masters or its neighbours, this country, natuia y 
so dreary and devoid of poetry, framed for itse 
an original life and characteristic morals, wit out 
appearing tainted by sendlity. Its art despoiled 
all ideality in order to reproduce solely form. 
Accordingly, do not look for plastic poetry nor 
the verve of comedy nor dramatic action nor the 
bold outbursts of epic or ode nor musical genius , 
but it is fertile in discoveries, in erudite discussions 
requiring time and the lamp. Eyerytlung is 
stamped for temporal enjoyment. A man there 
sees exclusively what is, his thought is so scrupu- 
lously bent on serving life’s needs, that in no 
work has it sprung bej’ond the real world. 

The only notion of a future conceived by this 
people was a sort of economy in politics, its revolu- 
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tionary force came from the domestic desire to 
have elbow-room at table and enjoy perfect e^e 
beneath the penthouse of its sleedes. The feeling 
of well-being and the spirit of independence 
inspired by fortune engendered there more than 
anywhere else the need of freedom which later 
fermented Europe. Likewise the constancy of 
their ideas and the tenacity which education 
gives the Flemings made them formerly a formid- 
able people when defending their rights. Nothing 
among them is half-done, neither houses nor furni- 
ture nor dykes nor cultivation nor rebellion. 
Tims it retains the monopoly of its existence. 
The manufacture of lace, the work of patient 
agriculture and yet more patient industry, the 
making of canvas are as hereditary as its patri- 
monial fortunes. 

If you wanted to paint constancy in the purest 
human shape you would perhaps be within the 
truth if you took the portrait of a worthy burgo- 
master of the Low Counties, capable, as has often 
happened, of dying burgess-like without blare of 
fame for the interests of his Hanse to\vns. But 
the gentle poetry of this patriarchal life will 
naturally be found in the depicting of one of 
the last houses which at the time when this 
story begins still preserved its characteristics at 
Douai. 

Of all the towns in the Departenient du Nord 
Douai is, alas ! that which is becoming quickest 
modern, where the innovating feeling has made 
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the rapidest conquests, where love of social pro- 
gress is the most widely spread. The old buildings 
vanish daily, the ancient modes of life pass away. 
The tone, the ways, the fashions of Paris are 
dominant ; and of the old Flemish life there will 
soon only he left to the Douaisians their cordial 
hospitality, their Spanish courtesy, their Dutch 
wealth and cleanliness. Hotels in white stone 
■will have replaced the brick houses. The sub- 
stantialness of Batavian forms will have yielded 
to the changing elegance of French novelties. 

The house in which the events of our stoiy 
happened is about in the middle of the Rue de 
Paris, and has been knorvn at Douai for more 
than two hundred years as “ Claes House.” The 
Van Claes were once one of the most famous 
families of artisans to whom the Netherlands 
owed in several products a commercial supremacy 
which they have kept. For a long time the Claes 
from father to son were the heads of the powerful 
buotherhood of weavers in the town of Ghent. 
At the time of the revolt of that great city against 
Charles V, who wanted to suppress its privileges, 
the richest of the Claes was so deeply compromised 
that, foreseeing a disaster and compelled to share 
the lot of his comrades, he sent away secretly to the 
protection of France his wife, children and wealth, 
before the Emperor’s troops had invested the torvn. 
The foresight of the syndic of the weavers was 
justified. Like several other burgesses he was 
excepted from the capitulation and hung as a 
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The spirit of old Flanders breathed again in 
its entirety in that dwelling, which displayed to 
lovers of burgess antiquities the type of the modest 
mansions which the rich burgessry built themselves 
in the Middle Ages. 

The principal ornament of the fagade was a door 
with two oaken folding-leafs furnished with nails 
arranged quincimx-fashion, in the centre of which 
the Claes out of pride had had sculptured two 
shuttles coupled. The bay of the door, built in 
sandstone, terminated in a pointed arch which 
supported a small lantern topped by a cross, in 
which was seen a statuette of St. Gene\i&ve 
spinning at her distaff. Although time had dis- 
coloured the delicate work on the door and lantern, 
the extreme care taken of them by the occupiers 
of the house enabled passers-by to grasp all the 
details. So the door-case, composed of assembled 
colonnettes, kept a dark grey colour and glis- 
tened so that you might believe it had been 
varnished. 

On either side of the door on the ground-floor 
were two windows similar to all the others in the 
house. The panes, small and in lozenges, were 
inserted in iron branches extremely thin and 
painted red. The Walls, built in brick rejointed 
%vith a white mortar, were supported at intervals 
and at the angles by stone chains. The first floor 
was pierced by five windows ; the second had only 
three, and the attic drew its light from a big 
round opening with five divisions, bordered with 
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sandstone, and placed in the middle of the trian- 
gular pediment described by the gable end, like 
the rose in the portal of a cathedral. The top 
was cro^vned as nith a weathercock by a distaff 
laden with flax. The two sides of the big triangle 
formed by the wall of the gable were cut squarely 
by a species of steps up to the coping of the first 
floor, where, to the right and left of the house, 
fell the rain-water cast out of the throat of a 
fantastic animal. 

In the lower part of the house a course in sand- 
stone simulated a stair. Finally — the last remains 
of ancient customs — on each side of the door, 
between the two windows, there was in the road 
a wooden trap-door garnished with large iron 
bands, by which one entered the cellars. Ever 
since its construction the facade was carefully 
cleaned twice a year. If a little mortar ;vas lacking 
in a joint, the hole was at once stopped up. The 
windows, the sills, the stoves, all were more care- 
fully dusted than the most valuable marbles are 
in Paris. 

The front of the house therefore showed no 
trace of degradation. Despite the darkened hues 
caused by the very age of the bricks, it was as 
well preserved as an old picture, an old book 
might be, that were cherished by an amateur, 
and would always be new if they did not undergo 
the influence of gases in our atmosphere whose 
malignity threatens even oinrselves. The cloudy 
sky, the damp climate of Flanders and the shadows 


B 
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caused by the want of breadth of the street often 
robbed the building of the brightness lent by 
its exquisite cleanness, which, moreover, made it 
chiU and gloomy to the eye. A poet would have 
liked some grass in the openings of the lantern 
or moss on the sandstone cuttings, he would have 
%vished the rows of bricks to be cracked, that rmder 
the arches of the windows a swallow might have 
built its nest in the triple red divisions adorning 
them. Likewise the air of finish, the respectable- 
ness of this facade half worn away by rubbing, 
gave it a drily honest and becomingly estimable 
aspect, which would certainly have driven one 
of our romantics elsewhere had he lived opposite. 

When a visitor had pulled the cord of the iron 
bell which hung beside the door-case, and the 
servant had opened the folding-leaf, in the middle 
of which was a small grating, the leaf carried by 
its weight at once fell back, giving forth a sound 
grave and heavy, as if the door had been of bronze, 
beneath the vaults of a spacious flagged gallery 
and in the depths of the house. The gallery, 
painted like marble, always fresh and sprinkled 
with a layer of thin sand, led to a large square 
interior court, paved with broad, polished square 
tiles and greenish in colour. On the left were 
the laundry, the kitchens, the servants’ hall ; 
on the right, the wood-house, the coal-store and 
the servants of the house, whose gates, windows, 
walls were adorned with designs kept exquisitely 
clean. The daylight, sifted between four red 
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walls striped with w'hite filaments, contracted 
reflections and pink tints which lent the figures 
and smallest details a mysterious grace, as of 
fantastic apparitions. 

A second house absolutely similar to the building 
fronting the street, which bears in Flanders the 
name of the “ back quarters,” rose at the further 
end of the court and served solely as the abode of 
the family. On the ground-floor the first room was 
a parlour lit by two windows on the side of the 
court and by two others looking on to a garden 
whose size equalled that of the house. Two parallel 
glass doors led the one to the garden, the otlier 
to the court, and corresponded to the street-door 
in such a way that a stranger on entering could 
rmderstand the whole arrangement of the house, 
and perceive even the leafy branches at the other 
end of the garden. 

The front part of the house, which was used for 
receptions and whose second floor contained the 
rooms reserved for strangers, certainly contained 
objects of art and vast accumulated wealth ; but 
nothing could equal in the eyes of the Claes nor 
in the judgment of a connoissem: the treasures 
that adorned the parlour where the family life 
had been spent for two centuries. 

The Claes who died for the Ghentish liberties, 
the artisan of whom you would have too small a 
notion if the historian omitted to state that he 
possessed nearly forty thousand silver marks, 
gained in manufacturing the sails needful for the 
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all-powerful Venetian navy, this Claes numbered 
among his friends Van Huysium of Bruges, the 
celebrated sculptor in wood. The artist had several 
times dipped into the artisan’s purse. Some time 
before the revolt of the Ghenters, Van Huysium, 
now rich, had secretly sculptured for his friend 
a wainscoting in massive ebony, in which were 
represented the chief scenes in the life of Artevelde, 
the brewer who was for a moment king of Flanders. 
Composed of sixty panels, it contained about 
fourteen hundred chief characters and passed for 
Van Huysium’s masterpiece. The captain en- 
trusted witli the guarding of the burgesses whom 
Charles V had decided to hang on the day of his 
entry into his natal town proposed, it is said, 
to Van Claes to let him escape if he gave him 
Van Huysium’s work ; but the weaver had sent 
it to France. The parlour, entirely wainscoted 
•with these panels, which, out of respect for the 
manes of the martyr. Van Hu3rsium himself came 
and framed in wood painted in ultramarine 
mingled -with golden filaments, is therefore the 
completest work of this master, whose least pieces 
are to-day worth almost their weight in gold. 

Above the fireplace Van Claes, painted by 
Titian in his costume as president of the tribimil 
of the Parchons, seemed still to be presiding over 
his family, who worshipped in him their great 
man. The chimney-piece, originally in stone with 
a very high mantel, had been reconstructed in 
white marble in the last century, and supported 
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an old clock and two five-branched candlesticks, 
in bad taste, but of solid silver. The four windows 
were decorated with big cxirtains in red damask, 
with black flowers, lined with W’hite silk, and the 
furniture of the same stuff had been rcnew’ed 
under Louis XIV. The flooring, evidently modern, 
consisted of large slabs of white wood framed by 
oak bands. The ceiling, formed of several car- 
touches at the bottom of which was a mask 
chiselled by Van Huysium, had been respected 
and retained the brown hues of Dutch oak. At 
the four comers of the parlour sprang up tnmcated 
columns, surmounted by candlesticks similar to 
those of the chimney-piece, a round table occupied 
the centre. 

Card-tables were symmetrically arranged along 
the walls. On two gilt brackets set above white 
marble there were, at the time this story begins, 
two globes full of water in which red, gold and silver 
fish swam over a bed of sand and shells. The room 
was both bright and gloomy. The ceiling neces- 
sarily absorbed the brightness, •without reflecting 
any of it. If on the side of the garden daylight 
was abimdant and came and flitted about the 
ebony cuttings, the windows of the court, yielding 
little light, hardly made the golden filaments 
glitter which were impressed on the opposite walls. 
The parlour, so magnificent on a fine day, was 
therefore filled most of the time %vith the soft 
tints, with the red, melancholy tones ■with which 
the sun floods the tops of forests in autumn. It 
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is idle to contimic the description of Claes House 
in the other parts of which several scenes of thr 
tale \vill necessarily take place ; it suffices at thi 
nioment to be acquainted with its chief arrange 
ments. 



II 


O NE Sunday, after Vespers, about the last 
days of August, i 8 t 2 , a woman was sitting 
in an easy chair before one of the garden-windows. 
The sunbeams were then falling aslant on the house, 
took it slantingly, crossed the parlour, expired 
in bizarre reflections on the woodwork clothing 
the walls on the court side, and enveloped the 
woman in the purple zone cast by the damask 
curtain draped along the \vindow, A mediocre 
painter who would have painted her at this moment 
would certainly have produced a notable work 
with a head so full of pain and sadness. The pose 
of the body and of the feet projected straight in 
front betrayed the dejection of a person who is 
losing consciousness of physical existence in a 
concentration of strength absorbed by a fixed 
thought ; she followed the branchings of it into 
the future, just as one often by the seashore 
gazes at a sunbeam piercing the clouds and tracing 
a luminous band on the horizon. 

Her hands, rejected by the arms of the easy 
chair, hung outside it, and her head as if too heavy 
rested on the back of it. A veiy simple dress 
of white cotton cambric prevented a good judg- 
ment of her proportions, and the corsage w'as hidden 
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beneath the folds of a scarf crossed over her chest 
and carelessly knotted. Even had the light not 
set her face in relief, which she seemed to prefer 
bringing into it rather than the rest of her person, 
it would have been impossible then not to have 
been exclusive^ occupied with it ; her expression, 
which w'ould have struck the most careless of 
children, was a persistent, cold stupefaction, 
despite some burning tears. 

Nothing is more terrible to see than tlie extreme 
pain whose overflow only occurs at rare intervals, 
but which remained on her face like lava about a 
volcano. You would have thought her a dying 
mother obliged to leave her children in an abyss 
of povert^^ wthout being able to bequeath to 
them any human protection. The physiognomy 
of this lady, who was about forty, but at that time 
much less distant from the beauty which she had 
never been in her youth, showed none of the 
cliaracter of a Flemish woman. Thick black hair 
fell in curls over her shoulders and along her cheeks. 
Her forehead, very projecting, narrow at the 
temples, was yellowdsh, but beneath it glittered 
two black eyes which shot forth flames. Her face, 
quite Spanish, bro^vn in tone, slightly coloured, 
ravaged by smallpox, arrested the look by the 
perfection of the oval shape, whose contours, 
in spite of the alteration of the lines, preserved 
a finish of majestic elegance, %vhich at times 
reappeared in its entirety when some efiort of the 
soul restored to it its primitive purity. The feature 
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tliat gave most distinction to this masculine face 
was a nose curved like an eagle’s beak, which, 
too prominent in the middle, seemed badly 
formed inside ; but there \vas an indescribable 
refinement in it ; the passage of the nostrils was 
so thin that its transparency allowed the light to 
give it a deep red hue. Although the \vide, 
tightly compressed lips revealed the pride inspired 
by high birth, they were impressed with a natural 
kindliness and promised courtesy. 

The beauty of the vigorous face might be 
disputed, but it commanded attention. Small of 
stature and a cripple, this woman remained all 
the longer unmarried because people persisted in 
denying her any brains ; however, several men 
were deeply moved by the passionate ardour 
which her head expressed, by the signs of an in- 
exliaustible tenderness, and who remained under 
a spell irreconcilable with so many faults. She 
took much after her grandfather, the Duke de 
Casa-Real, a Spanish grandee. At that moment, 
-the charm, which once swayed so despotically 
the souls amorous of poetry, issued from her 
head more powerfully than at any instant of 
her past -life, and exercised itself, so to speak, 
in the void, expressing a will to fascinate all- 
powerful over men, but rvithout influence on their 
destinies. 

WTien her eyes left the glass bowl, where she -was 
looking at the fish without seeing them, she raised 
them %vith a despairing movement, as if to invoke 
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Heaven. Her sufferings seemed to be of those 
that can only be confided to God. The silence was 
only disturbed by some crickets, by some grass- 
hoppers which shrilled in the little garden whence 
escaped a fumace-like heat, and by the dull 
sound of silver-plate, dishes and chairs which a 
servant engaged in serving up dinner was moving 
in the neighbouring room. At the moment the 
afflicted lady pricked up her ears and appeared 
to pull herself together ; she took her handkerchief, 
wped away her tears, tried to smile, and so success- 
fully abolished the look of grief engraved on all 
her features that you might have thought her to 
be in that state of indifference in which we are left 
by a life free from anxieties. 

Whether the habit of Ihing in that house to 
which her infirmities confined her had enabled 
her to -rerrg>iil,se certain joataital e.'Reets .InyieT- 
ceptible to others, and persons who are a prey to 
extreme feelings are vivid seekers of such, whether 
Nature had rewarded her for so memy physical 
defects by bestowing on her more delicate sensa- 
tions than on beings apparently more advan- 
tageously organised, this woman had heard a 
man’s step in a corridor built above the kitchens 
and the servants’ rooms, by which the front 
portion of the house communicated rvith the 
rear. 

The noise of steps became more and more dis- 
tinct. Soon, without having the power \vith which 
a passionate creature like that woman is often able 
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to abolish space so as to unite herself witii her 
other ego, a stranger would readily have heard a 
man’s step on the staircase leading from the 
gallery to the parloiu-. As the step resounded 
the most inattentive person would have been 
assailed by thoughts, for it was impossible to listen 
to it coldly. A hurried or jerky valk frightens. 
When a man gets up and cries " Fire ! ” his feet 
are as eloquent as his voice. If it be so, an opposite 
walk cannot fail to cause equally powerful emo- 
tions. This man’s grave slowness, his dragging 
footstep, would no doubt have made unthinking 
people impatient ; but an observer or nervous 
people would have experienced a feeling akin to 
terror at the measured noise of those feet from 
which life seemed absent, and which made the 
planks creak as if two iron weights had struck 
•them alternately. You would have recognised 
an old man’s heavy, undecided step or the majestic 
walk of a thinker who is dra'wing whole worlds 
%vith him. 

When the man had descended the last step, 
resting his feet on the flags with a movement 
full of hesitation, he remained a moment on the 
big landing where the passage leading to the ser- 
vants’ hall ended, and whence you could equally 
well enter the parlour by a door hidden in the wood- 
work, as was also on parallel lines the door leading 
into the dining-room. At this moment a slight 
shiver, comparable to the sensation caused by 
an electric spark, stirred the woman sitting in the 
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easy chair ; but likewse the sweetest smile lit up 
her lips and her face, moved by the expecting of a 
pleasure, shone like that of a beautiful Italian 
madonna; she suddenly found the strength to 
bury her terrors in the depths of her soul ; then she 
turned her head towards the panels of the door 
which was about to open at the comer of the par- 
lour, and which was indeed so roughly pushed that 
the poor creature seemed to have received herself 
its rough treatment. 

Balthazar Claes suddenly showed himself, 
advanced a few steps, did not look at the woman, 
or if he looked did not see her, and remained 
upright in the middle of the parlour leaning his 
slightly bent head on his right hand. A horrible 
suffering to which the woman could not accustom 
herself, although it frequently returned every day, 
pressed on her heart, scattered her smile, brought 
out folds on her forehead between the eyebrows, 
near that line which is hollowed out by the frequent 
expression of extreme fedings ; her eyes filled 
with tears, but she rviped them suddenly as she 
gazed at Balthazar. It was impossible not to be 
profoundly impressed by the head of the Claes 
family. 

When young he must have resembled the 
sublime martyr who threatened Charles V with a 
re-creation of Artevelde ; but at that instant he 
seemed more than sixty, although he was about 
fifty ; the premature old age had destroyed the 
noble likeness. His tall figure was slightly bent. 
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whether his work obliged him to bend, or his 
spine had become rounded by the weight of his 
head. His chest was broad, his bust square ; 
but the lower parts of his body were frail, though 
sinewy ; and this disaccord in an organisation 
e\ddently once perfect intrigued the mind, which 
tried to explain the reasons for the fantastic form 
by some singularitj' of existence. His abundant 
light hair, little tended, fell in German fashion on 
his shoulders, but in a disorder which harmonised 
with the general bizarreness of his person. His 
broad forehead showed bumps in which Gall has 
placed the poetic worlds. His eyes, of a bright, 
rich blue, had the brusque vivacity which has been 
observed in the great searchers after occult causes. 
His nose, once no doubt perfect, had lengthened, 
and his nostrils seemed to open gradually more and 
more by an involvmtary tension of the olfactory 
muscles. The hairy cheekbones were very promi- 
nent, his already sunken cheeks seemed all the 
hollower for it ; his mouth, fuU of grace, was 
compressed between the nose and a short, suddenly 
upturned chin. 

The shape of his face was rather long than oval ; 
and the scientific system which assigns to every 
human visage a likeness to tlie face of an animal 
would have found an additional proof in that of 
Balthazar Claes, which might have been compared 
to a horse’s head. The skin was glued to his bones, 
as if some secret fire had incessantly parched him ; 
then when at moments he looked into space as if 
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to find there the realisation of his hopes, you would 
have said he was shooting through his nostrils the 
flame that was devouring his soul. The profound 
sentiments that animate great men breathed in 
that pale face deeply furrowed by minkles, on 
that forehead furrowed like that of an old king full 
of cares, but particularly in the glittering eyes 
whose fire seemed equally fanned by the chastity 
bestowed by the tyranny of ideas, and by the inward 
hearth of a vast intelligence. The eyes, deep- 
sunk in their sockets, appeared to have been 
hollowed solely by the vigils and by the terrible 
reactions of a hope always deceived, always re- 
born. 

The jealous fanaticism inspired by art or science 
also betrayed itself in this man by a singular 
and constant absent-mindedness to which his 
dress and demeanour bore witness, in accord with 
the magm’ficent monstrosity of his physiognomy. 
His broad hairy hands were dirty, his long nails 
had very dark black lines at their extremities. 
His boots were either not cleaned or lacked laces. 
In the whole house the master alone might give 
himsdf the strange licence of bdng so dirty. His 
black doth trousers full of spots, his unbuttoned 
waistcoat, his cravat put on awry and his greenish 
coat which was always open at the seams completed 
a fantastic ensemble of small and great things 
which, in any other man, would have betrayed 
the poverty produced by vices, but which, in 
Balthazar Claes, was the veglige of genius. Vice 
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and genius too often produce similar results, 
by which the vulgar are deceived. Is not genius 
a continual excess which devours time, money, 
the body, and leads to the hospital even more 
rapidly than evil passions ? Men seem even to 
have more respect for vices than for genius, for 
they refuse to give it credit. It appears that the 
benefits derived from the secret working of a 
savant are so remote that the social state is afraid 
to reckon with him whilst living ; it prefers to 
acquit itself by not forgiving him either his poverty 
or his misfortunes. 

Despite his continual forgetfulness of the present, 
if Balthazar Claes abandoned his mysterious 
ponderings, if some gentle, sociable intention 
again lit up that thinking face, if his fixed eyes 
lost their rigid brilliance in order perchance to de- 
pict a feeling, if he looked around him on returning 
to real life, it was difficult not to render involun- 
tary homage to the seductive beauty of his face, 
to the gracious spirit which was there revealed. 
So everybody seeing him at such times regretted 
that that man no longer belonged to the world, 
saying: "He must have been very handsome 
in his youth I ” Vulgar error 1 Balthazar Claes 
had never been more poetic than now. Lavater 
w'ould certainly have liked to study the head, full 
of patience, of Blemish loyalty, of frank morality, 
where everything was broad and great, where 
passion seemed calm because it was strong. His 
conduct was boimd to be pure, his word vras 
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sacred, his friendship seemed constant, his devotion 
would have been complete ; but the will that em- 
ploys such qualities for the profit of a country, of 
the world or a family, had received a fatally 
different direction. 

This citizen, in duty bound to watch over the 
happiness of a household, to manage a fortune, 
to secure a fine future for his children, lived outside 
his duties and his affections in commerce TOth 
some familiar spirit. To a priest he would have 
seemed full of God’s word, an artist would have 
saluted him as a great master, an enthusiast would 
have taken him for a seer of the Swedenborgian 
Church. 

At this moment his ragged, neglected, ruined 
dress contrasted strangely with the graceful 
elegance of the woman who admired him -with 
such grief. Deformed persons endowed with minds 
or a beautiful soul bring an exquisite taste to 
bear on their toilette. They either dress simply, 
understanding that their charm is entirely moral, 
or they know how to make the ugliness of their 
proportions forgotten by a sort of elegance in 
details which diverts the looks and occupies the 
mind. Not only had this woman a generous soul, 
but further, she loved Balthazar Claes rvith the 
woman’s instinct that gives a foretaste of angels’ 
intelligence. Brought up in one of the most 
illustrious families of Belgium, she would have 
acquired taste had she not got it already ; but, 
enlightened by the wish to constantly please the 
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man she loved, she knew how to dress admirably 
witliout her elegance being disparate with her two 
faults of conformation. Her corsage only sinned 
at tlie shoulders, the one being perceptibly higher 
than the other. 

She looked through the windows into the 
interior court, then into the garden, as if to see if 
she was alone with Balthazar, and said to him in 
a gentle voice, casting him a look full of the sub- 
missiveness which distinguishes Flemish women, 
for love had long dispelled from between them 
the pride of Spanish grandeeship : 

“ Baltliazar, are 5'ou very busy ? This is the 
thirty-third Sunday you have not come to Mass 
or Vespers." 

Claes did not reply ; his wife lowered her 
head, joined her hands and waited : she knew his 
silence did not mean contempt or disdain, but 
t5Tannical preoccupations. Balthazar was one of 
those beings who keep their youthful delicacy a 
long time in the depths of the heart, he would have 
thought himself a criminal had he expressed the 
least thought wounding to a woman overwhelmed 
by the sentiment of her physical deformity. 
Perhaps he alone among men knew that a word, 
a look, may efface years of happiness, and all the 
more cruel because they contrast the more violentlj' 
with a constant sweetness ; for our nature leads 
us to feel more pain from a dissonance in felicit}^ 
than we experience pleasure from a joy encountered 
in misfortune. A few instants later Balthazar 


c 
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seemed to ^vake up. looked keenly about him and 
'^'•Wrs?-Ahl So the children are at 

""'HeTdlllced a few paces to look into the ge^d^. 

where magniHcent tulips were 

ing ; but he suddenly stopped as if he had knocked 

uo against a wall and cried : 

Why should they not combme m a given 

k'iie going mad? ” said his ivife to herself 
in utter fright. 

In order to give more interest to the scene^ 
revoked by this situation, it is indispensable 
to glance at Balthazar Claes’s former Ufe and that 
of the granddaughter of the Duke de Casa- 

■D/gil 

About 1783 M- Balthazar Claes-Molina de 
N^ho, then twenty-two, was what we caU in 
France a handsome man. He came to Paris to 
finish his education, where he learnt exceUent 
society manners from Madame d’Egraont, Count 

Prince d’Arenberg. the Spanish Ambassa- 
L Hdvetius, Frendhmen of Belgim ori^, 

- or ’persons who had come thence, whom thar 
wealth caused to be reckoned among the 
seigneurs who gave the tone at tliat ^riod. 
V riLs met with some relations and friends 
Young the great world at the 

- moment when that great. « 
but like most young men he uas at first more 
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attracted by glory and science than by vanity. 
He therefore frequented the savants a good deal 
and particularly Lavoisier, who then 'was more 
recommended to public attention by the immense 
fortune of a farmer-general than by his discoveries 
in chemistry ; whereas later on the great chemist 
was fated to make the little farmer-general for- 
gotten. Balthazar became an enthusiast for the 
science cultivated by Lavoisier and became his 
most ardent disciple ; but he was young, as 
handsome as Helvetius, and the women of Paris 
soon taught him to distil exclusively wit and love. 
Although he had embraced study %vith ardour, 
and Lavoisier had accorded him some praise, 
he abandoned his master to listen to the mistresses 
of taste with whom the young men took their last 
society lessons and fashioned tliemselves after 
the usages of high society, which in Europe forms 
a single family. 

The intoxicating dream of success lasted but a 
short time ; after breathing the air of Paris 
Balthazar went away wearied of a hollow life 
which suited neither his ardent soul nor his loving 
heart. Domestic life, so gentle, so calm, which the 
mere name of Flanders brought to his memory, 
seemed to him but to suit his character and the 
ambitions of his heart. No Parisian salon \vith its 
gilding had effaced the melodies of the brown 
parlour and of the little garden where his child- 
hood was spent so happily. A man must have 
neither home nor country in order to remain 
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in Paris. It is tlie torm of the cosmopolite or 
of men who have espoused the 
it incessantly wth the arm of science, a 


power. 



Ill 


T he child of Flanders returned to Douai like 
La Fontaine’s pigeon to its nest, he wept 
with joy as he entered it on the day of the festival 
of Gayant. Gayant, that superstitious happiness 
of the whole town, that triumph of Flemish 
memories, had been introduced at the time of 
the emigration of his family to Douai. 

His father’s and mother’s death left Claes House 
deserted and occupied him there for some time. 
■^^Tien his first grief was over he felt the need of 
manying to complete a happy existence ; he 
wanted to follow his ancestors and look for a wife 
at Ghent or Bruges or Anvers ; but none of the 
persons he met there suited him. He had no doubt 
some particular ideas about marriage, for he had 
been reproached since a youth with not walking in 
the common rut. 

One day at one of his Ghent relations’ he heard 
about a young lady from Brussels who became the 
subject of rather lively discussion. Some thought 
Mile de Temninck’s beauty was destroyed by its 
imperfections ; others saw her perfect in spite of 
her defects. Balthazar Claes’s old cousin said to his 
guests that beautiful or not she had a soul that 
would bring him to marry her, if he were still 
37 
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marriageable ; and he told how she had just 
given np her father’s and mother’s bequests in 
order to procure for her young brother a marriage 
worthy of his name, thus preferring her brother's 
happiness to her ovTi and sacrificing her whole life 
to him. It was not credible that Mile de Temninck 
would marry when old and fortuneless, when as a 
young heiress she received no proposals. 

Some days after, Balthazar Claes visited Mile de 
Temninck, then twenty-five, with whom he had 
become violently smitten. Josephine de Temninck 
regarded herself as the object of a caprice and 
refused to listen to M. Claes ; but passion is so 
communicative, and for a poor deformed, limping 
girl a love inspired in a young, well-looking man 
possesses such attractions that she consented to let 
herself be courted. 

Would not an entirevolume beneeded to properly 
depict the love of a young girl humbly submissive 
to the opinion that proclaims her ugly, whilst she 
feels in herself the irresistible charm produced by 
true feelings ? There would be ferocious jealousies 
at the aspect of happiness, cruel hunger for revenge 
on a rival who steals a look, in fact, emotions, 
terrors tmknown to the generality of women, 
which would therefore lose by being merely indi- 
cated. Doubt, so dramatic in love, would be 
the secret of that essentially minute analysis, in 
which certain souls would rediscover the lost but 
hot forgotten poetry of their first troubles ; those 
sublime exaltations at the bottom of the heart 
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which the countenance never betrays ; that fear 
of not being understood and those limitless joys 
at having been so ; those hesitations of the soul 
which goes back upon itself and those magnetic 
projections which give the eyes infinite shades ; 
those projects of suicide caused by a word and 
dissipated by an intonation of voice as prolonged 
as the feeling whose misunderstood persistence it 
reveals ; those trembling looks which veil terrible 
boldnesses ; those sudden desires to speak and 
act repressed even by their o^vn violence ; that 
intimate eloquence produced by phrases without 
vit, but uttered in an agitated voice ; the mys- 
terious effects of that primitive shamefacedness 
of the soul and of that divine discretion which 
makes people generous in the dark and finds an 
exquisite taste in ignored devotion ; in a word, 
all the beauties of your love and the weaknesses 
of its power. 

Mile Josephine de Temninck was a coquette 
through greatness of soul. The feeling of her 
apparent imperfections made her as difficult 
as the most beautiful person would have been. 
The fear of displeasing one day awakened her pride, 
destroyed her self-confidence and gave her the 
courage to keep in her heart’s depths those first 
felicities which other women like to publish by 
their manners and of which they make themselves 
a proud adornment. The more love drove her to 
Balthazar, the less did she venture to e.xpress 
her sentiments to him. Gesture, look, answer or 
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inquiry, which in a pretty woman are flatteries 
for a man, became in her humiliating speculations. 
A beautiful woman can be herself at her ease, 
the world always makes allou'ances for a foolish- 
ness or clumsiness ; whilst a single look stays 
the most splendid expression on an ugly woman’s 
lips, intimidates her eyes, increases the imgrace- 
fulness of her gestures, embarrasses her attitude. 
Does she not know that she alone is forbidden 
to make faults ? everyone denies her the boon of 
retrieving them, and, besides, nobody gives her 
the opportunity. 

Must not the necessity of being perfect every, 
instant extinguish the faculties, freeze the exercise 
of them ? Such a woman can only live in an 
atmosphere of angelic indulgence. tVhere are the 
hearts from which indulgence blossoms forth 
rvithout being tainted by a bitter, wounding 
pity ? These thoughts to which the horrible 
politeness of society had accustomed her, and that 
considerateness, more cruel than insult, which 
aggravates misfortunes by confirming them, op- 
pressed Mile de Temninck, caused her a con- 
stant embarrassment which drove the most de- 
lightful impressions into the depths of her soul 
and struck a chill into her attitude, her speech 
her looks. She was in love surreptitiously, only 
dared to have eloquence or beauty in solitude 

Daylight did not suit her, she would have been 
ravisliing if she had been allowed to live at night 
only. Often, in order to test this love and at the 
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risk of losing it, she disdained the adornments 
which might partly conceal her defects. Her 
Spanish eyes were fascinating when she found 
Baltha2ar thought her beautiful cn neglige. Still, 
mistrust spoilt for her the rare moments during 
which she ventured to abandon herself to happi- 
ness. She soon asked herself if Claes did not want 
to marry her in order to have a slave in his house, 
if he had not some secret imperfections which 
obliged him to put up with a poor deformed girl. 
These perpetual anxieties lent sometimes an in- 
credible value to the hours when she believed in 
the duration, in the sincerity of a love that was to 
avenge her on the world. 

She provoked delicate discussions by exag- 
gerating her ugliness, so as to get to the bottom of 
her lover’s conscience, she then got from Balthazar 
truths wth little flattery in them ; but she liked 
his embarrassment when she had brought him to 
say that what one loved above all in a woman 
was a beautiful soul, and that devotion which 
makes the days of life so constantly happy that 
after some years of marriage the most delicious 
woman on eartli is for a husband equi%'’alent to 
the plainest. After piling up what truths there 
were in the paradoxes which tend to diminish 
beauty’s value, Balthazar suddenly perceived the 
discourtesj' of his proposition, and discovered the 
whole goodness of his heart in the delicacy of the 
transition by which he knew how to prove to 
Mile de Temninck that she was perfect for him. 
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Devotion, which is perhaps in woman the summit 
of love, was not wanting to her, for she always 
despaired of being loved ; but the prospect of a 
struggle in which feeling would be victorious over 
beauty tempted her ; then she found some great- 
ness in giving hersdf without believing in the love ; 
lastly, happiness, however brief it might be, was 
bound to cost her too dear for her to refuse to 
taste it. These uncertainties, these combats, 
communicating the charm and unforeseenness of 
passion to this superior creature, inspired in Bal- 
thazar an almost chivalrous love. 

The marriage took place at the beginning of 
1795. The married pair went to Douai to spend 
the first days of their union in the patriarchal 
house of the Claes, where treasures were increased 
by Mile de Temninck, who brought with her some 
fine pictures by Murillo and Velasquez, her 
mother’s diamonds and the magnificent presents 
sent by her brother, now Duke de Casa-R&il. Few 
women were happier than Mme Claes. Her happi- 
ness lasted fifteen years without the least cloud ; 
and it infused itself like a bright light into the 
smallest details of existence. 

Most men have inequalities of character, which 
produces continual discords ; they thus deprive 
their home of harmony, the ideal of a household ; 
for most men are spoilt with pettinesses, and 
pettinesses give rise to disturbances. The one is 
honest and active, but hard and crabbed ; another 
is good but pig-headed ; this man loves his wife, 
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but is uncertain in his mshes ; that one busy wth 
his ambition acquits himself of his feelings as of 
a debt ; if he bestows the vanities of fortune, 
he takes away the joy of every day ; in fine, the 
men, in their social environment are essentially 
incomplete, without being notably reproachable. 

People of talent are as variable as barometers, 
genius alone is essentially kind. So pine happiness 
is foTmd at the two extremities of the moral scale. 
A good animal or a man of genius are alone 
capable, the one through weakness, the other 
through strength, of the equableness of temper, 
of the constant sweetness in which melts tlie 
bitterness of life. With the one it is indifference 
and passivity ; with the other it is indulgence 
and continuity of the lofty thought of which 
he is the interpreter and which must resemble 
itself in principle as in application. One and the 
other are equally simple and naive ; only, with the 
one it is a vacuum ; -with the other, depth. 

So clever women are very apt to take an animal 
as the best alternative to a great man. So Bal- 
thazar at first carries his superiority into the 
smallest things of life. It pleased him to see in 
conjugal love a magnificent work, and like men of 
high reach who do not suffer anything imperfect 
he wanted to develop all its beauties. His mind 
incessantly modified the calm of happiness, his 
noble character marked his every attention to 
his wife. 

Accordingly, although he showed the philosophic 
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principles of the eighteenth century, he established 
a Catholic priest in his house up to i8oi, in spite of 
dangers arising from the revolutionary lay-s, in 
order not to run counter to the Spanish fanaticism 
for Roman Catholicism which his wifg had sucked 
in nith her mother’s milk ; then when the worship 
was restored in France he escorted his wife to 
church every Sunday, His attachment never 
quitted the forms of passion. He never made his 
wife feel within her the protective strength 
women like so much, because in her case it would 
have savoured of pity. In fact, by the most adroit 
adulation he treated her as an equal and allowed 
himself the luxury of those suU^esses w’hich a 
man, permits himself in the case of a beautiful 
woman as if to brave her superiority thereby. 
His lips were ever embellished by a smDe of 
happiness, and his speech was constantly full of 
gentleness. He loved his Josephine for herself and 
for himself, with the ardour which coimotes a 
continual eulogy of a woman’s qualities and 
beauties. 

Fidelity often the result of a social principle, 
of a religion or of calculation among husbands, 
seemed in him involuntary and was accompanied 
by the sweet flatteries of love's springtide. Duty 
was the only obligation of marriage unknown 
to those equally loving beings, for Balthazar Claes 
found in Mile de Temninck a constant and complete 
realisation of his hopes. In him the heart was 
nlwavs satiated without, rveariness and the man 
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ever happy. Not only did her Spanish blood not 
leave the Casa-Reals’ granddaughter in the lurch 
and endow her with an instinct of the science 
which knows how to vary pleasure infinitely, but 
she had also the limitless devotion which is the 
genius of her sex, as grace in all its beauty. Her 
love was a blind fanaticism which at a mere nod 
of the head would have made her go joyously to 
death. Balthazar’s delicacy had uplifted in her 
a woman’s most generous sentiments and inspired 
her \vith an imperious need to give more than she 
received. The mutual exchange of an alternately 
lavished happiness visibly placed the principle 
of her life outside herself, and spread arotmd an 
increasing love in speech, looks, deeds. On either 
side gratitude enriched and varied the life of the 
heart ; just as the certainty of being all in all to 
each other excluded pettinesses by aggrandising 
the srtiallest accessories of existence. But in 
addition, is not the deformed wife whom her 
husband thinks all right, the crippled woman 
whom a man does not rvish otherwise, or the aged 
woman who seems to him young, the happiest 
creature in the feminine world ? Human passion 
could not go be3mnd that. 

Is it not woman’s glory to make adored what 
seems a defect in her ? To forget that a cripple 
does not walk straight is the fascination of a 
moment ; but to love her because she limps is 
the deification of her defect. Perhaps the sentence 
might be engraved in the gospel of women : 
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“ Happy are the imperfect women, to them belongs 
the kingdom of love." Truly beauty is bound to 
be a misfortune for a woman, for that passing 
flower counts too much in the feeling it inspires. 
Does one not love it just as one marries a rich 
heiress ? But the love which a woman, deprived 
of the frail advantages after which the sons of 
Adam run, makes a man feel or herself testifies 
is the true love, the truly mysterious passion, an 
ardent embrace of the souls, a sentiment for which 
the day of disenchantment never arrives. Such a 
woman has graces unknown by tlie world, from 
whose control she withdraws, she is beautiful at 
the proper time and -svins too much glory in making 
her imperfections forgotten not to be constantly 
successful at it. 

Thus the most famous attachments in history 
were almost all inspired by women in whom the 
vulgar would have found defects. Cleopatra, 
Jeanne of Naples, Diane de Poitiers, JlUe de la 
Vallifere, Mme de Pompadour, in fine, the majority 
of women whom love has made celebrated were not 
wanting either in imperfections or infirmities; 
whilst most women whose beauty is cited to us as 
perfect have had an unhappy ending to their lives. 
The apparent bizaireness of this must have a 
cause. Perhaps man lives more by sentiment 
than by pleasure ? perhaps the entirely physical 
charm of a lovely woman has limits, whilst the 
essentially moral charm of a rvoman of moderate 
beauty is infinite ? Is it not tlie moral of the fable 
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on which rests the Arabian Nights ? A plain woman 
as wife of Henry VIII would have defied the axe 
and endured her master’s fickleness. 

By a strange accident readily intelligible in a 
girl of Spanisli origin Mme Claes was ignorant. 
She knew how to read and write ; but up to twenty, 
the age at which her parents %vithdrew her from 
the convent, she had only read ascetic works. 
On entering society she hankered after society 
pleasures and learnt only the futile sciences of 
dress ; but she was so deeply humbled by her 
ignorance that she did not dare to engage in any 
conversation ; accordingly, she passed for having 
little wts. However, this mystical education had 
had as a result to leave the sentiments in her in all 
their force and not to spoil her natural mind. 
Foolish and plain as an heiress in society eyes, 
she became witty and lovely for her husband. 
Balthazar certainly tried during the first years of 
marriage to give his wife the knowledge she needed 
for comfort in the world ; but he was doubtless 
too late, she possessed only the memory of the 
heart. Josephine forgot nothing Claes told her, 
relating to themselves ; she remembered the 
slightest incidents of her happy life and forgot on 
the morrow her lesson of the evening before. 

Such ignorance would have caused much discord 
between other spouses; but Mme Claes had so 
naive an understanding of passion, she loved her 
husband so piously, so sacredly, and the desire of 
keeping her happiness made her so astute, that she 
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always put on the look of seeming to understand 
him, and seldom let moments come when her 
ignorance would have been too e\udent. Moreover, 
when two people love each other so much that 
every day is to them the first of their passion, 
there are phenomena in such abundant happiness 
that alter all life’s conditions. Is it not then, like 
childhood, indifferent to all that is not laughter, 
joy, pleasure ? Then when life is very active, 
when the hearths are glowing with it, a man gives 
free rein to the burning wthout thinking or 
discussing about it, without measuring means or 
end. Besides, no daughter of Eve ever understood 
woman’s business better than Mme Claes. She had 
a Flemish woman’s submissiveness which makes the 
domestic hearth so attractive, and to which her 
Spanish pride imparted a higher savour. She W’as 
imposing, knew how to command respect by a 
glance, in which the feeling of her w'orth and 
nobility blazed out ; but she trembled in Claes’s 
presence ; and at length she had ended by placing 
him so high and so near God, by referring to him 
all the acts of her life and her least thoughts, 
that her love w'as united wth a tinge of respectful 
fear which sharpened it yet more. 

She assumed with pride all the habits of the 
Flemish burgessry, and made it a point of self-love 
to make her domestic life richly happy, to keep the 
smallest details in the house in their classic cleanli- 
ness, to possess only perfectly good things, to have 
served on the table the most delicate dishes and 
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to put everything in the house in harmony with 
the life of the heart. 

They had two boys and two girls. The eldest, 
a girl, Marguerite, was bom in 1796. The last 
child was a boy of tliree, Jean-Balthazar by name. 
The maternal sentiment in Mme Claes was almost 
equal to her love for her husband. Accordingly 
her soul, especially during the last days of her 
life, was the arena of a horrible fight between 
those two equally powerful feelings, one of which 
had become in some sort the enemy of tlie other. 
The tears and terror impressed on her face at 
the moment when the story of the domestic drama 
looming over this powerful house begins were 
caused by the fear of having sacrificed her children 
to her husband. 


D 
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I N 1805 Mme Claes's brother died childless. 

Spanish law opposed his sister’s succession 
to the territorial possessions, which were an 
appanage of the family titles ; but by his testa- 
mentary arrangements the Duke bequeathed her 
about sixty thousand ducats, which the heirs of 
the collateral branch did not dispute. Although 
the feeling that united her to Balthazar Claes was 
such that no notion of sdf-interest had ever 
stained it, Josdphine felt, a sort of content m 
possessing a fortune equal to her husband’s, 
and was happy to be able in her turn to oSer 
him something after having so nobly received 
everything from him. So hazard ^villed it that 
this marriage in which calculators saw a folly was 
an excellent one from the standpoint of interest. 

The use of the money was difficult to decide. 
Claes House was so rich in furniture, pictures, 
objects of art and rarity, that it hardly seemed 
possible to add to it things worthy of those already 
there. The taste of the family had accumulated 
treasures. One generation had been on the track 
of fine pictures ; then the need of completing the 
collection begun had made the taste for paintings 
hereditary. The hundred pictures adorning the 
so 
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gallery by which there was communication between 
the rear quarters and the reception-rooms on the 
first floor of the front house, as well as fifty other 
pictures in the showrooms, had required three 
centuries of patient collection. There were famous 
canvases by Rubens, Ruysdael, Van Dyck, Ter- 
burg, Gerard Dow, Toiiers, Mieris, Paul Potter, 
Wouvermans, Rembrandt, Hobbema, Cranach 
and Holbein. There were fewer Italian and French 
pictures, but all authentic and of the best. 

Another generation had had a leaning towards 
services of Japanese or Chinese porcelain. One 
Claes was enamoured of furniture, another of 
silver-plate ; in a word, each had had his mania, 
his passion, one of the most prominent traits 
of the Flemish character. Balthazar’s father, 
the last of the renowned Dutch company, had left 
one of the richest known collections of tulips. 
Besides these hereditary riches which represented 
an enormous capital and splendidly furnished the 
old mansion, simple outside as a shell, but, like a 
shell, nacreous and adorned with the richest colours 
inside, Balthazar Claes possessed also a country 
house in the plain of Orchies. Far from basing, 
like the French, his expenses on his income, he had 
followed the old Dutch custom of not spending 
more than a quarter of it ; and twelve hundred 
ducats a year set his expenses on a level with those 
of the wealthiest persons in the town. The publi- 
cation of the Civil Code justified this wisdom. 
B}' ordering the equal partition of property. 
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the legacjf law was bound to leave each child 
almost poor and to disperse one daj' the riches of 
the old Claes museum. Balthazar in agreement 
with Mme Claes disposed the fortune of his wife 
in such a way as to give each of their children 
a position similar to their father's. 

So Claes House persisted in the modesty of 
its ways and bought woods which, though they 
had suffered a bit in the wars, yet in ten years 
time by good management were sure to have an 
enormous value. 

The high society of Douai frequented bj' 
M. Claes had kno%vn so well how to appreciate 
his vtfe’s fine character and qualities, that by a 
kind of tacit convention she was exempt from tlie 
duties by which provincial people hold so much. 
During the Nvinter season which she spent in the 
town she seldom went in society, and society came 
to her. She received every Wednesday and gave 
three big diimers a month. Everyone had felt 
that she was more at ease at home, where she was 
moreover detained by her passion for her husband 
and the care of her children's education. Such was 
until 1809 the conduct of the houseliold which 
had nothing in conformity with received ideas. 
The life of those two beings secretly fuU of love 
and joy was outwardly simUar to any other. 
Balthazar Claes's passion for his wife which was 
able to make it lasting seemed, as he remarked him- 
self, to employ his innate constancy in the culti- 
vation of happiness, which was well worth that of 
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the tulips towards which he had bent since child- 
hood, and freed him from having a mania, like 
each of his ancestors before him. 

At the end of the year Balthazar’s mind and 
manners underwent disastrous changes, which 
began so naturally that Mme Claes at first did not 
think it needful to ask him the reason. One night 
her husband went to bed in a state of preoccupation 
which she made it her duty to respect. Her 
womanly delicacy and habits of submission had 
always caused her to await Balthazar’s confidences, 
her trust in liim being warranted by so true an 
affection that it gave no loophole for jealousy. 
Although certain of getting an answer when she 
permitted herself an inquisitive question she had 
ever kept the fear of refusal from her first impres- 
sions in life. Besides, her husband’s moral malady 
had phases, and only reached by progressively 
stronger strides the intolerable violence that 
destroyed her home happiness. 

However occupied Balthazar was he still re- 
mained several months talkative and affectionate, 
and the change in his character only showed itself 
then by frequent absent-mindedness. Mme Claes 
hoped for a long time to get to know through her 
husband the secret of his labours ; perhaps he 
did not want to confess to it except when there 
were useful results, because many men cherish a 
pride which drives them to hide their struggles 
and only show themselves as victors. On the day 
of triumph the home happiness would therefore 
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return with all the more brilliancy because Bal- 
thazar would perceive the gap in his life of love 
which his heart would doubtless disavow. 

Jos6phine knew her husband well enough to 
know he would never forgive himself for havmg 
rendered his Pdpita less happy for several months. 
She therefore kept silent, feeling a kind of joy at 
suffering through him, for him, for her passion 
had a tinge of that Spanish piety which never 
separates faith from love and does not understand 
feeling ■without sufferings. She waited for a return 
of affection, saying to herself daily : “ It will be 
to-morrow 1 ’’ and treating her happiness like an 
absent person. She conceived her last child amid 
these secret troubles. Horrible revelation of a 
future of pain 1 Under these circumstances love was 
among her husband’s distractions, like a distraction 
stronger than the others. Her pride as a woman, 
hurt for the first time, caused her to sound the 
depth of the unkno-wn abyss which separated 
her for ever from the Claes of early days. From 
that moment Balthazar’s state grew worse. That 
man, who only recently was continually engaged 
■ in domestic delights, who would play for whole 
hours -with his chilclren, who would roll ■with them 
on the parlour carpet or in the garden alleys, who 
seemed unable to live except under Pfipita’s black 
eyes, did not notice his wife’s pregnancy, forgot 
to live with his family and forgot even himself. 

The longer Mme Claes had delayed asking him 
the object of his occupations, the less she dared. 
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At the idea her blood boiled and her voice failed 
her. At last she believed she had ceased pleasing 
her husband, and -was then seriously alarmed. 
The fear worried her. made her desperate, exalted 
her, became the beginning of many sad hours 
and melancholy reveries. She justified Balthazar 
at her expense, thinking herself old and ugly ; 
she then divined a thought which was generous 
but humiliating for her in the work by which he 
made himself a negative fidelity, and wanted to 
give him back his independence by allowing 
one of those secret divorces to be established, 
the expression of happiness which several house- 
holds seem to enjoy. 

Still, before bidding farewell to conjugal life, 
she tried to read to the bottom of his heart, 
but she found it closed. By degrees she saw Bal- 
thazar become indifferent to all he had loved, 
neglect his flowering tulips, and think no more of 
his children. Beyond doubt he was yielding to 
some passion outside the heart affections, which 
according to women none the less dries up the 
heart. Love was asleep and not in flight. If it 
was a consolation, the misfortune none the less 
remained the same. The continuousness of the 
crisis is explained by a simple word, hope, the 
secret of all conjugal situations. 

When the poor woman reached a degree of 
despair that gave her courage to question her 
husband, she then precisely found again sweet 
moments, during which Balthazar proved to her 
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that if he was part and parcel of some diabolical 
ideas they allowed him at times to become him- 
self again. During such instants when her shy 
brightened up she was too eager to enjoy her 
happiness to trouble him with importunities ; 
then when she had emboldened herself to question 
Balthazar, at the very moment she was about to 
speak he suddenly left her, or fell into tlie gulf 
of his contemplations, whence nothing could 
draw him. 

The reaction of the moral on the physical soon 
began its ravages, at first imperceptible, but still 
visible to the eye of a loving woman who followed 
her husband’s secret thought in its least mani- 
festations. She had often difficulty in restraining 
her tears when she saw him after dinner plunged 
in an easy chair at the comer of the fireplace, 
mournful and pensive, his eye fixed on a black 
panel without noticing the silence around him. 
She obser^'ed -with terror the insensible changes 
that degraded the face which love had made 
sublime for her; every day the life of his soul 
withdrew more and more, and there was no ex- 
pression in him. Sometimes his eyes took a 
glassy colour, it seemed as if his sight was turned 
back and using itself inwardly. 

When the children had gone to bed after some 
hours of silence and solitude, full of frightful 
tlioughts, if poor Pepiffi. ventured sometimes to 
ask : “ My friend, are you sufiering ? '* Balthazar 
did not reply ; or if he replied he returned to 
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consciousness with a start like a man awaking 
abruptly from slumber, and uttered a dry, hoUow 
" No,” which fell heavily on the heart of his 
quivering wife. 

Although she had wanted to conceal from her 
friends her strange situation, she was yet obliged 
to speak of it. After the habit of small towns 
most of the salons had made Balthazar’s derange- 
ment the subject of conversation, and in certain 
circles several details ^mkno^vn by Mme Claes 
were already familiar. Accordingly, in spite of 
the dumbness commanded by courtesy, some 
friends showed such livelj' anxiety that she has- 
tened to justify her husband’s singularities : 
" M. Balthazar,” she said, " had undertaken a 
great work which absorbed him, but the success 
of which was to be a subject of glory for his family 
and his country.” This mysterious explanation 
was too flattering to the ambition of a town, 
where more than in any other love of country and 
desire for its renown predominate, for it not to 
produce a reaction favourable to M. Claes. 

His wife’s suppositions were well foimded up 
to a certain point. Several workmen of different 
trades had worked a long time in the attic of the 
front house where Balthazar retired in the morning. 
After making retreats of longer and longer diura- 
tion, to which his wife and people imperceptibly 
accustomed themselves, Balthazar woxmd up by 
stopping away for whole days. But (unspeakable 
pain !) Mme Claes heard through the humiliating 
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confidences of her good friends, astounded by her 
ignorance, that her husband kept on buying in 
Paris physical instruments, precious substances, 
books, machines, and was ruining himself, so 
they said, in searching for the philosopher’s stone. 
She must think of her children, added her friends, 
her orvn future, and it would be criminal of 
her not to use her influence to turn aside her 
husband from the false path in which he was 
entangled. 

Though Mme Claes used her impertinence as a 
grande, dame to impose silence on such absurd talk, 
she was seized with fright despite her apparent 
assurance, and resolved to abandon her rdle of 
self-sacrifice. She occasioned one of those situa- 
tions during which a woman is on a footing of 
equality with her husband ; and so with fewer 
tremors she dared to ask Balthazar the reason 
for his change and the motive of his constant 
retirement. The Fleming knitted his brows and 
then answered; 

'* My dear, you wouldn’t understand.” 

One day Josephine insisted on kno\ving the 
secret, complaining gently at not sharing the 
whole thought of one whose life she shared. 

" As it interests you so much,” replied Balthazar, 
keeping his wife on his knees and fondling her black 
hair, " I'll tell you. I’ve gone back to chemistry 
and I am the happiest man in the world.” 

Two years after the winter in which M. Qaes 
had become a chemist his house had changed in 
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appearance. Wlicther society was sliocked at 
the savant’s perpetual distraction or feared to 
embarrass him, or whether her secret worries had 
made Mme Claes less agreeable, she only saw now 
her intimates. Balthazar went nowhere, shut 
himself in his laboratory the whole day, remained 
there sometimes for the night, and only appeared 
in the bosom of the family at dinner-hour. From 
the second year he ceased staying in tlie country 
during tire fine season, and his wife did not want 
to live there alone. 

Balthazar sometimes went out, took a walk, 
and only rehuned ne.xt day, leaving Mme Claes 
for a whole night a prey to deadly anxiety ; after 
making a vain search for him in a town where 
gates were shut at night, after the custom of 
fortresses, she was unable to send into the country 
after him. The \infortunate lady then had not 
even the hope blended with anguish which waiting 
gives, and suffered till next day ; Balthazar, 
who had forgotten the time of the gates being 
closed, returned quite quietly next day without 
suspecting the tortures which his absent-minded- 
ness must needs cause his famUy ; and the happiness 
of seeing him again was for his wife as dangerous 
a crisis as her fears could be ; she kept silent, 
did not dare to question him, for, at the first 
question she put, he had answered in surprise ; 

" Well 1 Surely one can take a walk ! ” 

The passions cannot deceive. Mme Claes’s 
anxieties justified the nimours she had been pleased 
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to deny. Her youth had inured her to know 
the world’s polite pity ; in order not to undergo 
it a second time she shut herself more closely 
uithin the house which everyone deserted, even 
her last friends. The disorderliness of his dress, 
always so degrading for a man of high class, 
became such \vitlr Balthazar that among so many 
causes of chagrin it was not one of the less sensible 
by which his wife was affected, used as she was to 
the exquisite cleanness of the Flemish women. 
In concert with Lemulquinier, her husband’s 
valet, Josephine repaired for some time the daily 
devastation of the clothes, but they had to give 
it up. On the very day when, unknown to Bal- 
thazar, new clothes had been substituted for those 
which were stained, tom or holey, he made rags 
of them. 

This woman, happy for fifteen years, whose 
jealousy had never been aroused, suddenly found 
herself to count apparently nothing in the heart 
where she was recently reigning. Spanish by origin, 
a Spanish woman’s feeling growled in her when 
she discovered a rival in science which was carrying 
off her husband ; the torments of jealousy de- 
voured her heart and renewed her love. But 
what to do against science ? How fight against 
its incessant, t3n'aimical and growing power ? 
How kill an invisible rival ? How can a woman 
whose power is limited by nature struggle against 
an idea whose enjoyments are boundless and the 
attractions ever fresh ? What to attempt against 
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the coquetry of ideas which freshen themselves, 
spring up again more beautiful in difiiculties, 
and draw a man so far from the world that he 
* forgets even his dearest affections ? 

Finally, one day, despite Balthazar’s severe 
orders his -wife vished at least not to leave him, 
to shut herself up mth him in the attic to which he 
withdrew, to fight hand to hand with her rival 
by helping her husband during the long hours 
he lavished on that avdul mistress. She wanted to 
slip secretly into the mysterious workshop of 
seductiveness and %vin the right always to stay 
there. So she tried to share \vith Lemulquinier 
the right of entering the laboratory ; but in order 
that he might not be a rvitness of the quarrel she 
feared, she waited for a day when her husband 
would do OTthout the valet. For some time she 
studied the servant’s comings and goings with an 
impatience of hatred ; did he not know all she 
desired to learn, what her husband hid from her 
and what she did not dare ask him ? She found 
Lemulquinier more favoured than she — she, the 
wife 1 
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S o she came trembling and almost happy ; but 
for the first time in her life she knew Bal- 
thazar’s wTath; hardly had she opened the door 
when he fell upon her, seized her, threw her roughly 
on to the staircase, where she nearly rolled from 
top to bottom. 

“ Thank God, you're alive ! ” cried Balthazar, 
picking her up. 

A glass mask had broken loudly over Lime Claes, 
who saw her husband pale, livid, frightened 
“ My dear, I had forbidden you to come here,” 
he said, sitting do^vn on a step of tlie stairs like 
a man who had been knocked down. " The saints 
have preserved you from death. By what luck 
were my eyes fixed on the door ? We nearly 
perilled.” 

" I should then have been very happy," she 
said. 

“ My experiment has failed,” Balthazar went 
on. " Only you can I forgive the grief caused me 
by this crud miscalculation. I was just on the 
point perhaps of decomposing azote I— Go, return 
to your affairs." 

Balthazar returned to the laboratory. 

" I was just on the point perhaps of decomposing 
6z 
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azote 1 ” said the poor woman to herself as she 
returned to her room, where she burst into 
tears. 

The phrase was unintelligible to her. Men, 
accustomed by education to conceive ever 5 d:hing, 
do not know what horribleness there is for a woman 
in not being able to grasp the thought of the one 
she loves. More forgiving than we are, these 
divine creatures do not tell us when the language 
of their souls remains uncomprehended ; they are 
afraid to make us feel the superiority of their 
sentiments, and accordingly hide their griefs with 
the more joy because they are silent about their 
misunderstood pleasures ; but more ambitious in 
love than we are, they want to marry more than a 
man’s heart, they also want all his thought. In 
Mme Claes's case, to know nothing of the science 
in which her husband was busied engendered in 
her soul a wrath more violent than that caused by 
a rival’s beauty. A struggle between women leaves 
to her who loves most the advantage of loving 
better ; but this wrath betrayed an impotence 
and htmibled all the feelings that help us to 
live. 

Jos6phine did not know ! There was now a 
situation for her in which her ignorance parted 
her from her husband. Finally (the last torture 
and the keenest), he was often between life and 
death, he ran risks, far from her and near her, 
without her sharing or knowing them ! It was 
like Hell, a moral prison without issue without 
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hope. Lime Claes wanted at least to know the 
attractions ol this science, and set about secretly 
studying chemistry in books. The family was then 
as if cloistered. 

Such were the successive transitions through 
which misfortune made Claes House to pass, 
before bringing it to a kind of chnl death with 
which it is struck at the moment this tale begins. 

Tills violent situation became complicated. 
Like all passionate women, Mme Claes was 
possessed of unheard-of disinterestedness. Those 
who veritably love know how little money counts 
by comparison withyfs^Ungs-v,,^vertheless Jos6- 
phine heard nq.t' without cruej' potion that her 
husband owod three hundred ^ousand francs 
mortgaged on his properties. Th^uthenticity of 
the contracts sanctioned the an^^es, rumours, 
conjectures of the town. %laes, justly 

alarmed, was forced (she so prouiiij%to question 
her husband’s notary, to communical^Vo him the 
secret of her griefs, or let him guess^em ; and 
finally to listen to the humiliating queJS : 

" How is it M. Claes has not yet tol^Vou any- 
thing ? " ^ 

Lucidly Balthazar’s notary was almost a Aelative, 
in this way : M. Claes’s grandfather had excused 
a Pierquin of Anvers, of the same family the 
Pierquins of Douai. Since the marriage the fatter, 
though strangers to the Claes, treated them as 
cousins. \ 

M. Pierquin, a young man of twenty-si.x -^ho 
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had just succeeded to his father's business, was the 
sole person who had access to Claes House. Mme 
Claes had for several months hved in so complete 
a solitude tliat the notary had to confirm to her 
tlie news of the disaster already kno%vn to the 
whole tovTi. He told her that her husband probably 
owed considerable sums to the firm supplying him 
with chemicals. After inquiries about the fortune 
and standing of M. Claes, the firm w’elcomed all 
his orders and dispatched the goods without 
anxiety despite the big credits. Mme Claes charged 
Pierquin to ask for the invoice of the goods 
supplied. Two months later MM. Protez et 
Chiffreville, chemical manufacturers, sent it in ; 
it came to one hundred thousand francs. 

Mme Claes and Pierquin studied the invoice 
with growing surprise. Although many articles, 
expressed scientifically or commercially, were 
unintelligible to them they were frightened to 
notice in the bill portions of metals, diamonds of 
all kinds, but in small quantities. The total of 
the debt was readily explained by the multiplicity 
of the articles, by the precautions necessitated 
by the transport of certain substances or the 
dispatch of some precious machines, by the exorbi- 
tant price of several products only obtainable 
with difficulty, or rendered dear by scarcity, 
lastly by the value of the physical or chemical 
instruments manufactured according to M. Claes’s 
instructions. 

The notary had collected information about 
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Protez et ChifEreville in his cousin’s interest, 
and these merchants’ probity ^vas bound to be 
reassuring as to the morality of their operations 
wth M. Claes, to whom, moreover, they often 
commrmicated the results obtained by Paris 
chemists in order to spare him expense. Mme 
Claes begged the notary to keep from Douai 
society the nature of these acquisitions, which 
would have been set down as madness ; but Pier- 
quin answered that already in order not to weaken 
the consideration enjoyed by Claes he had delayed 
to the last moment the notarial obligations which 
the importance of the sums confidently lent by 
his clients had finally necessitated. He imveiled 
the extent of the wound, saying to his cousin that 
if she could not find a way of preventing her 
husband from wasting his fortune so madly, in six 
months the patrimonial property would be mort- 
gaged beyond its value. As for himself, be said, 
the remarks he had made to his cousin -with the 
considerateness due to a man so rightly esteemed 
had not had the slightest influence. Balthazar 
had replied once for all he was working for his 
family’s glory and fortune. 

So in addition to all the heart-tortures which 
Mme Claes had endured for two years, each of 
which combined with the other and increased 
the pain of the moment by all the past pains, 
there came a fearful, incessant horror which made 
the future awful to her. 

Women have presentiments the accuracy o' 
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which is like a miracle. Why, as a rule, do they 
tremble more than they hope when the interests 
of life are in question ? Why have they only faith 
in the great ideas of the religious future ? Why 
do they guess so cleverly the castastrophes of 
forhme or the crises of oiur destinies ? Perhaps 
the feeling that unites them to tlie man they love 
causes them wonderfully to weigh forces, estimate 
faculties, know tastes, passions, vices, virtues ; 
the perpetual study of such causes in the presence 
of which they ever are, doubtless gives them the 
fatal power of seeing their effects in all the possible 
situations. What they see of the present enables 
them to judge of the future, thanks to the per- 
fection of their nervous system, with natural 
skill, a nervous perfection that allows them to 
grasp the slenderest diagnostics of thought and 
feeling. 

Everything in them vibrates in unison with 
great moral emotions. They either feel or see. 
Now, though separated from her husband since 
two years, IVIme Claes forefelt the loss of her 
fortime. She had measured Balthazar’s deliberate 
impetuosity, unalterable persistence; if he was 
truly seeking for gold, he ^vas bound to throw his 
last bit of bread into the crucible -with perfect 
insensibility. But what was he trying for ? Up 
till then motherly feeling and wifely love had been 
so excellently compounded in her heart that her 
children, equally loved by her and her husband, 
had never be.en interposed between them. But 
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suddenly she was more mother than %vife, although 
she was more often wife than mother. And yet, 
however inclined she might be to sacrifice her 
fortune and even her children to the happiness of 
him she had chosen, loved, worshipped, and for 
w'hom she was still the only woman in tlie world, 
the remorse caused by the weakness of her maternal 
love hurled her into horrible dilemmas. 

Accordingly, as a woman she siiffered in the 
heart ; as a mother, in her children ; and as a 
Christian, for all. She kept silent and confined 
the storms wthin her soul. Her husband, sole 
arbiter of tlie family fate, was the master to regu- 
■ late its destiny to his pleasure, he was accountable 
only to God. Besides, could she reproach him 
TOth the use of his fortune after the unselfishness 
he had proved through ten years of marriage ? 
Was she judge of his plans ? Bui her conscisJice, 
in accord wth feeling and the law, told her that 
parents were the trustees of wealth and had no 
right to alienate .the material happiness of their 
children. In order not to have to solve such hard 
problems she preferred shutting her eyes, after 
the custom of people who refuse to see the abyss 
to the bottom of which they know they ^vill be 
bound to roll. 

During she months her husband had not pro- 
vided for household expenses. She secretly got 
sold in Paris the rich partires of diamonds her 
brother had given her on her marriage-day, and 
introduced the strictest economy into the house. 
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She dismissed her children’s governess and even 
Jean’s nurse. The luxury of carriages was for- 
merly unknowm to the burgessry, who were at once 
so humble in their ways of life, so proud in their 
sentiments ; so nothing had been provided in 
Claes House for this modern invention ; Balthazar 
had to keep his stables and carriage in a house 
opposite ; his occupations no longer permitted 
him to attend to that part of the household 
which essentially concerns men ; Mme Claes 
abolished the burdensome expense of the equipages 
and the servants whom his isolation made useless, 
and despite the excellence of the reasons she did 
not try to colour her reforms by excuses. Up to 
the present, facts had belied her words and silence 
henceforth was most suitable. 

The change in the Claes’s life was not justifiable 
in a country where, as in Holland, a man who . 
spends his whole income is held mad. Only, as 
her eldest daughter Marguerite was nearly sixteen, 
Josephine seemed to want her to make a fine 
marriage and settle her in the world in a position 
becoming a girl allied to the Molinas, the Van 
Ostrom-Temnincks and the Casa-Reals. 

A few days before that during which this story 
begins, the diamond-money was exhausted. The 
same day at three, whilst escorting her children 
to Vespers, JIme Claes had met Pierquin, who was 
Coming to see her and accompanied her to Saint- 
Pierre, talking in low tones about the situation. 

" Cousin," he said, " I could not, rvithout failing 
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in the friendship attaching me to ycrur family, 
hide from you the danger in which you stand and 
not ask you to talk over it with your husband. 
\^^lo, if not you, can stop him on the edge of the 
abyss towards which you are going ? The revenues 
of the mortgaged property do not sufiace to pay 
the interest on the sums lent ; so you are to-day 
without an income. If you cut the woods you 
possess it would be taking away from yourselves 
the only chance of salvation in the future. My 
cousin Balthazar is at this instant debtor of thirty 
thousand francs to the Paris firm of Protez et 
Chifireville. ^Vhat will you pay them with? on 
what will you live ? and what vfill become of you 
if Claes goes on asking for reagents, glass-ware. 
Voltaic piles, and other gewgaws ? Your whole 
fortime except the house and personal property 
has been dissipated in gas and coal. \%en the 
day before yesterday the question arose of mort- 
gaging the house, d’you know what Claes’s answer 
was? ‘The Devil I ’ That is the first sign of 
reason he has shown for three years." 

Mme Claes in her grief pressed Pierquin’s arm, 
raised her eyes to heaven and said : 

" Keep our secret I " 

Despite her piety the poor woman, crushed by 
these words of lightning clearness, could not pray, 
she remained in her chair among her children* 
opened her pfayer-book and did not turn over a 
leaf of it : she had fallen into a contemplation as 
absorbing as were her husband’s meditations. 
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Spanish honour, Flemish probity resounded in her 
soul with a voice as powerful as that of an organ. 
Her children's ruin w’as consummated ! There must 
be no more hesitation between them and their 
father’s honour. The necessity of an early combat 
between her and her husband frightened her ; 
he was in her eyes so great, so imposing, that tlie 
mere prospect of his anger agitated her as much as 
the idea of God’s majesty. She was then about to 
abandon the constant submissiveness in whicli 
as a wife she had holily abided. Her children’s 
interests ■would oblige her to oppose in his tastes 
a man she idolised. Would it not often be needful 
to drag him back to positive questions when he 
hovered in the high regions of science, to pull him 
violently from a smiling future and to plunge 
him into the most hideous things materiality 
presents to artists and great men ? 

To her, Balthazar Claes was a giant of science, 
a man bursting with glory ; he could not have 
forgotten her but for the richest hopes ; he was, 
besides, of such profound good brains, she had 
heard him talk -with such talent on all kinds of 
questions, that he must needs be sincere when he 
said he was working for his family’s glory and 
fortune. His love for his wife and children was 
not only immense, it was infinite. These feelings 
of his could not have vanished, they had no doubt 
grown more powerful when reproduced in another 
form. She, so noble, so generous and so fearful, 
was about to make the word “ money "• and the 
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sound of " money *’ continually re-echo in the 
great man’s ears 1 She was about to show him 
poverty’s wounds, make him hear the cries of 
distress, when he would hear the melodious 
voices of renown ! Perhaps Balthazar’s affection 
for her would lessen ? If she had not had children, 
she would courageously and with pleasure have 
embraced the new destiny her husband was pre- 
paring for her. 

Women brought up in opulence quickly feel 
the void covered by material enjoyments, and when 
their heart , rather tired than spoilt, has caused them 
to find the happiness given by a constant exchange 
of true feelings they do not recoil at a mediocre 
existence if that existence suits the being by whom 
they know themselves beloved. Their ideas, 
their pleasures are subject to the caprices of that 
life outside their own ; for them the only future to 
be dreaded is to lose that life. At that moment, 
therefore, her children separated P6pita from her 
true life, as much as Balthazar had been separated 
from her by science ; so, when she had returned 
from Vespers and she had thro^vn herself into 
her easy chair, she sent away the children after 
asking them to be as silent as possible ; she then 
sent to her husband to come and see her • but 
although Lemulquinier, his old valet, had urgently 
pressed Balthazar to leave the laboratory, he had 
stopped there. Mme Claes had therefore time to 
reflect. And she too remained dreamy, without 
paying attention to the time or the weather or 
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the light. The thought of o%ving thirty thousand 
francs and being unable to pay them reawakened 
past pains, added them to those of the present 
and the future. This mass of interests, ideas, 
sensations found her too weak, she cried. 

\\Tien she saw Balthazar enter, whose face then 
seemed to her more terrible, more absorbed, 
^^'ilder than ever ; when he did not answer her 
she remained at first fascinated by the immobility 
of his blank, vacuous look, by all the devouring 
ideas distilled by that bald forehead. Under the 
blow of that impression she longed to die. WTien 
she had heard the careless voice expressing a 
scientific wish at the moment when her heart was 
crushed her courage returned ; she resolved to 
struggle against the terrible power which had 
robbed her of a lover, which had deprived the 
children oi a father, the family cf a fortune, all of 
happiness. Still she could not repress her constant 
trepidation, for in all her life there had not oc- 
curred a scene so solemn. Did not this fearful 
moment virtually contain her future, and was 
not the past summed up entirely in it ? 

Weak or timid people, or those the liveliness of 
whose sensations increase every least difficulty 
in life, men who are seized by an involuntary 
trembling before the masters of their fate, can 
now all conceive the thousands of ideas that 
whirled around in this woman's head, and the 
feelings under whose weight her heart was com- 
pressed, when her husband made slowly for the 
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garden-gate. Most women know the anguishes 
of intimate deliberation against which Mme Claes 
struggled- Thus, even those whose heart has not 
yet been violently moved except to declare to 
their husband some excess of expense or debts 
incurred with the dressmaker, will understand 
how the heart-throbs are increased when a whole 
life is in question. 

A beautiful woman shows grace in casting 
herself at her husband’s feet, she finds resources 
in the poses of grief ; whilst the sentiment of her 
physical defects enhanced yet more Mme Claes's 
fears. So, when she saw Balthazar almost going 
out, her first movement was certainly to rush after 
him ; but a cruel thought stayed her, she rvas 
about to stand up against him ! Must she not 
appear ridiculous to a man who, being no longer 
subject to love’s fascinations, could see straight ? 
Josdphine would \villingly have lost all, fortune and 
children, rather than lessen her woman’s power. 
She wanted to fend off every iU chance in so 
solemn an hour, and she called loudly : 

" Balthazar i " 



VI 


H e turned round mechanically and coughed ; 

but without heeding his wife he went and 
spat in one of those small square boxes placed at 
intervals along the wainscoting, as in all rooms 
in Holland and Belgium. This man who never 
thought of anyone never forgot the spittoon, 
so inveterate was the habit. To poor Josephine, 
imable to account for such bizarreness, her 
husband’s constant care of the furniture always 
caused unspeakable anguish ; but at that moment 
it was so violent it broke down her self-control, 
and made her cry out in a tone full of impatience 
in which all her wounded sentiments were ex- 
pressed : 

" But, sir, I am talking to you ! ” 

“ What does that mccin ? ” answered Balthazar, 
turning round quickly and casting at his wife a 
look to which life returned and which was like a 
thunderbolt to her. 

" Forgive me, my dear ’’ she said, paling. 

She wished to get up and give him her hand, 
but she fell back wthout strength to do so. 

" I am dying ! ” she said in a voice broken by 
sobs. 

At the sight of it Balthazar, like all absent- 
7S 
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minded people, had a speedy reaction, and divined, 
as it were, tlie secret of the crisis ; he at once took 
Mme Claes in his arms, opened the door leading 
to the small antechamber, and so quickly crossed 
the old wooden staircase that, his wife's dress 
having caught in the banisters, a piece was torn 
away with a loud noise. In order to open it 
he kicked the door of the vestibule common to 
their rooms ; but he found his uife’s room shut. 
He placed Josephine gently on a sofa, saying : 
" Goodness ! Where's the key ? " 

" Thank you, dear I ” said Mme Claes, opening 
her eyes. " This is the first time for a long time 
that I have felt myself so near your heart." 

" Great goodness ! " cried Claes. " The key ! 

Here are the servants 

Josephine beckoned to him to take the key 
tied to a ribbon along her pocket. After opening 
the door Balthazar put his -wife on a sofa, went 
out to prevent the frightened servants from coming 
up, ordering them to serve up dinner quickly, 
and came back hurriedly for his wife. 

" WTiat is the matter Avith you, my dear life ? " 
he said, sitting by her and taking her hand, which 
he kissed. 

" But I am quite well again now," she replied. 
" I no longer suffer ! Only I wish I had God’s 
power, to place at your feet all the gold on earth.” 

" Why gold ? ” he asked. 

And he drew his wife to him, pressed her and 
kissed her again on the forehead. 
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" Don’t you give me greater riclies by loving 
me as you do, dear and precious creature ? ” he 
went on. 

“ Oh ! my Balthazar, why should you not 
banish the anguish of all our lives, as you chase 
away wth your voice the chagrin of my heart ? 
At last, I see, you are still the same.” 

" Of what anguish are you speaking, my 
darling ? ” 

" But we are ruined, my friend ! ” 

" Ruined ? ” he repeated. 

He began smiling, fondled his wife’s hand 
whilst holding it in his own, and said in a 
gentle voice which had not been heard for a long 
time : 

" But, my angel, to-morrow perhaps our wealth 
wll be boundless. Yesterday whilst looking for 
far more important secrets I believe I found the 
means of crystallising carbon, the substance of 
the diamond — O, my dear wife, in a few days 
you rvill forgive me my distractedness 1 It seems 
I’m distracted at times. Didn’t I treat you roughly 
just now ? Be indulgent to a man who has never 
ceased thinking of you, whose labours are full of 
you, of us ” 

“ Enough, enough ! ” she cried ; " we shall talk 
over all that this evening, my friend. I was 
suffering from too much grief ; now I am suffering 
from too much pleasure.” 

She did not expect to see again that face lit 
up by a feeling for herself as tender as it once was. 
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to listen to that voice still as ^ 
find again all she believed she had os . 

■■To-nieht." ho roplW. ■' Voy 
talk. If I become absorbed in any eoing 
recall my promise to me. To-night „i^ge 
to quit my calculations, my labours, an P 
into all the family joys, into the delig ^ 
heart ; for, Pdpita, I have need of tliem, 
thirsty for tliem ! ’’ . . „ 

" You v/iU tell me what you are investigating. 
Balthazar ? " , _ 

" But, my poor child, you wouldn t un ® 
stand." 

'' You think so ? Well, my friend, it’s now 
nearly four months that I've been studldng 
chemistry in order to be able to talk of it tvith yon. 
I’ve read Fourcroy, Lavoisier, Chaptal, NoUet, 
Rouelle, Berthollet, Gay-Lussac, Spallanzani, 
Leuwenhoek, Galvani, Volta, in fact, all the books 
about the science you adore. So you can tell me 
your secrets." 

“ Oh 1 you're an angel 1 " cried Balthazar, 
falling at his wife’s knees and shedding tears of 
affection that made her quiver ; "we understand 
each other in everything ! " 

“ Ah ! " she said, " I’d throw myself into 
the heh-fire which kindles your furnaces to 
hear that word from your mouth and to see 


you thus ! ’’ 

Hearing her daughter’s step in the anteroom, 
she ran out quickly. 
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" What d’you want. Marguerite ? ” she asked 
her eldest daughter. 

" My dear mother, M. Pierquin has just come. 
If he remains to diimer, we’ll want linen, and you 
forgot to leave any out this morning ” 

Mme Claes took out of her pocket a bunch of 
small keys, handed them to her daughter, pointing 
out to her the cupboards which garnished the ante- 
room and said : 

" My daughter, take your linen on the right, 
in the Graindorge store. — Since my dear Balthazar 
is returning to me to-day, give him back to me in 
his entirety,” she said on re-entering, and lending 
her face a look of gentle malice. " My friend, 
go to your room, do me the favour of dressing, 
we have Pierquin to dinner. Come now, throw 
away those ragged clothes. Just look at these 
spots 1 Isn’t it muriatic or sulphuric acid which 
has edged all these holes with yeUow ? Come now, 
make yourself young again, I 'm going to send 
Mulquinier to you when I've changed my dress." 

Balthazar wanted to go into his room by the 
door of communication, but he had forgotten 
it was closed on her side. He went out by the 
anteroom. 

“ Marguerite, put the linen on a sofa, and come 
and dress me, I don’t want Martha,” said Mme 
Claes, calling her daughter. 

Balthazar had taken hold of Marguerite, had 
turned her to^vards him vnth a joyous movement, 
sa3dng : 
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" Good day, my child 1 You’re very pretty 
to-day in that muslin dress, with that pink 
girdle 1 ” 

Then he kissed her on the forehead and pressed 
her hand. 

“ Mamma, papa has just kissed me ! " cried 
Marguerite, entering her mother’s room ; ’’ he 
seems so glad, so happy I ” 

*' My child, your father is a very great man ; 
it will soon be three years that he is working for 
his family’s glory and fortune, and he believes 
he has reached the goal of his researches. To-day 

must be for all of us a grand holiday ” 

" My dear Mama,” answered Marguerite, 
" our servants were so sad at seeing him keep aloof, 
that we shall not be alone in our joy — Oh ! do 
put on another girdle, that one’s too faded.” 

” Very good, but let’s hurry, I want to go and 
speak to Pierquin. Where is he ? ” 

" In the parlour, he is amusing himself %vith 
Jean.” 

" Where are Gabriel and F61icie ? ” 

“ 1 hear them in the garden.” 

” Well, go down quickly ; take care they don't 
pluck any tulips i Your father has not yet seen 
them this year, and he might like to look at them 
to-day after dinner. Tell Mulquinier to take up 
to your father whatever he wants for dressing.” 

^Vhen JIarguerite had gone, Mme Claes cast a 
glance at her children through the windows of 
her room which opened on the garden, and saw 
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them occupied in watching one of those green- 
W'ingedj glittering, gold-spotted insects which are 
vulgarly called couiurtires. 

" Be wise, my well-beloved,” she said, partly 
closing the window which she kept open to air 
the room. 

She then knocked gently at the door of com- 
munication to make sure her husband had not 
gone off into a fit of abstractedness. He opened, 
and she said to him delightedly on seeing him 
undressed : 

*' You won’t leave me long alone with Pierquin, 
will you ? You will join me quickly ? ” 

She went down the stairs so briskly that no 
stranger would have recognised the footstep of a 
cripple. 

” Whilst monsieur was carrying madame,” said 
the valet, whom she met on the stairs, " he tore 
the dress, it’s only a wretched bit of stuff ; but 
he also broke the jawbone of this figure, and I 
don’t know who can put it to rights again. So 
there’s our staircase quite spoilt, and the balustrade 
was so fine ! ” 

” Bah ! my poor Mulquinier, don’t get it 
repaired, it’s not a misfortune.” 

" What’s happened,” said Mulquinier to him- 
self, " that it should not be a disaster ? Has my 
master found the absolute?" 

" Good day, M. Pierquin,” said Mme Claes, 
opening the parlour door. 

The notary ran up to give his cousin his arm, 

F 
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but she never took any arm but her husband’s ; 
she therefore thanked her cousin \sitli a smile 
and said : 

" You have come perhaps for the thirty thousand 
francs ? ” 

“ Yes, madame ; on returning to my place I 
received a letter of advice from the firm of Protez 
et Chiffreville, who have drawn on M. Claes six 
bills of exchange each for five thousand francs.” 

" Well, don’t talk about it to Balthazar to-day,” 
she said. '' Dine with us. If he happens to ask 
you why j'ou have come, find some plausible 
excuse, I beg of you. Give me the letter, I’U 
speak to him myself about the matter. All’s 
going well,” she went on, seeing the notarj’’s 
astonishment. “ In a few months my husband 
will probably repay the sums he has borrowed.” 

Whilst listening to this phrase, uttered in a low 
voice, the notary gazed at jMUe Claes, who was 
returning from the garden followed by Gabriel 
and Fdlicie, and said : 

” I’ve never seen hfUe Marguerite as pretty as 
she is just now.” 

Mme Claes, who had sat down in her easy chair 
and had taken little Jean on her knees, raised her 
head, looked at her daughter and the notary, 
afiecting an indiflierent air. 

Pierquin rvas of middle height, neither fat nor 
thin, wth a vulgarly handsome face which ex- 
pressed a sadness which was rather disappointed 
than melancholy, a dreaminess rather undecided 
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than pensive ; he passed for a misanthrope, but 
he was too much interested in things for his 
divorce \vith the world to be real. His gaze, 
habitually lost in the void, his indifferent pose, 
his affected silence, seemed to suggest depth, 
whereas they covered in fact the emptiness and 
nullity of a notary exclusively engaged in human 
interests, but who was still young enough to be 
envious. To ally himself to Claes House would 
have been for him the cause of boundless self- 
sacrifice, had there not been latent some feeling 
of greed. He played the generous, but knew how 
to reckon up. 

So \vithout accounting to himself for his change 
in manners, his attentions were sharp, hard and 
rough, as are generally those of business men, 
when Claes seemed to him ruined ; then they 
became affectionate, easy and almost servile when 
he suspected some happy issue to his cousin’s 
labom'S. Now he saw in Marguerite an Infanta 
whom it was impossible for a mere provincial 
notary to approach ; now he considered her a poor 
girl too lucky if he deigned to make her his \vife. 
He was a provincial and Flemish, wthout malice ; 
he was not even lacking in devotion and kindness ; 
but he had a naive egoism which made his qualities 
incomplete and ridiculous attributes which spoilt 
his person. 

At that moment Mme Claes remembered the 
curt tone in which the notary had spoken to her 
under the porch of the Church of Saint-Pierre, 
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and remarked the revolution made by her reply 
in his manners ; she divined the bottom of his 
thoughts, and vath a perspicacious look she tried 
to read her daughter’s soul to know if she was 
tliinkmg of her cousin ; but she saw in her merely 
tlie most utter indifference. 

After a few moments, during which the talk Viais 
about town-gossip, the master of the house came 
down from his room where his wife listened with 
inexpressible pleasure to his boots creaking on the 
floor. His walk, similar to that of a young, alert 
man, proclaimed a complete change, and the 
expectation caused in Mme Claes by his coming 
appearance was so lively that she hardly contrived 
to suppress a trembling when he came down the 
stairs. Balthazar quickly appeared in the then 
fashionable costume. He wore w’ell-waxed boots 
which left the top of a white silk sock visible, 
breeches of blue kerseymere with gilt buttons, 
a white, flowered waistcoat and a blue dress-coat. 
He had trimmed his beard, combed his hair, 
perfumed his head, cut his nails and washed his 
hands with so much care that he was hardly 
to be recognised by those who had seen bim re- 
cently. Instead of an old man almost mad, his 
children, Ms wife and the notary bdield a man of 
forty whose affable, courteous face' %vas full of 
seductions. The fatigue and sufferings which 
were betrayed by the leanness of his contours 
and the tightness of the skin over the bones 
possessed even a kind of grace. 
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'* Good day, Pierquin,” said Balthazar Claes. 

Having become again a father and husband, 
the chemist took his last child from his wife's 
knees and lifted him up in the air, alternately 
making him descend rapidly and raising him up 
again. 

" Look at this mite 1 ” he said to the notary. 
" Does not so pretty a creature give you a longing 
to marry ? Believe me, my dear sir, the pleasures 
of a family console for everything. Brr ! ” he 
cried, lifting up Jean. *' Pound 1 ” he cried, 
putting him on tlie groimd. " Brr 1 Pound I ” 

The child laughed loudly at seeing itself alter- 
nately on a level Avith the ceiling and on the floor. 
The mother turned aside her eyes so as not to 
betray the emotion which was stirred in her by 
a game so apparently simple and which was for 
her quite a domestic revolution. 

" Let's see how you walk,” said Balthazar, 
putting his son on the floor and going and throwing 
himself in an easy chair. 

The child ran to its father, attracted by the 
shining of the gold buttons which attached the 
breeches above the tie of the boots. 

" You're a darling I " cried the father, kissing 
him. " You’re a Claes, you walk straight. Well, 
Gabriel, how’s old Morillon ? ” he asked his eldest 
son, seizing his ear and twisting it. " D’you 
defend yotirself valiantly in your school exer- 
cises ? Are you grinding away vigorously at 
mathematics ? ” 
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distinguished him: nave something to 

'■ My dear sir, perhaps you have so 

ash me ? , jlrew him into the 

He gave him his arm and drew n 

garden, adding : 

“ Come and see my tulips. Q^t, 

;tC£«”h» SShSr S 0.. “0 

Marguerite, child, I love 

you “eiay "en ”^3®“lTaw eee« father so 
“ It s a long time smce i uci 

auriahW she ata„er teas 

^'SnroSerTavSar oiler oi Pier,., fa’s 

"am, lime Claes took Balthazar's and the ..hole 

‘"Sl-rm^.^hofe' Sr- compose^ «' 

, ■ bat embellished by pamtmgs, 

Sh «S'mshed and rerior.d every jear, 

'i Inrihed .vith high oak sideboards on ..hose 
was luri curious pieces 

shelves co ^ nio+e The walls were tapes- 

on which hunting scenes 

tried wth violet leather, 

bad been impr the sideboards, 

there, caret y r ctjange birds and rare shells, 
shone the plumage of strange oir 
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Tlie chairs had not been changed since the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuiy and displayed the 
square form, the WTcatlied columns and the small 
bach provided with a fringed stuff whose fashion 
was so widespread, that Raphael illustrated it in 
his picture called " La Vierge a la Chaise.” The 
wood of it had become black, but the gilt nails 
gleamed as if they were new and tlie stuffs, care- 
fully tended, were of a wonderful red hue. Flanders 
lived again there in its entirety with its Spanish 
innovations. 

On the table the water-jugs, the flagons had the 
respectable air which is given tliem by the rounded 
bellies of ancient form. Tlie glasses were 
certainly the tall old glasses on foot which are 
seen in all the pictures of the Dutch or Flemish 
school. The plate, stoneware and ornamented 
with figures coloured after the manner of Bernard 
Palissy, came from the English manufactory of 
Wedgivood. The silver was massive, with 
square edges, with full bosses, real family silver 
whose pieces, all different in chiselling, fashion, 
shape, testified to the beginnings of the prosperity 
and the progress of the fortune of the Claes. 

The napkins had fringes, a quite Spanish 
fashion. As for linen everybody may imagine 
that the Claes made it a point of honour to possess 
magnificent linen. This linen, this silver was 
intended for the daily use of the family. The front 
house where fetes were held had its particular 
luxury, whose marvels, reserv'ed for gala days. 
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impressed on them a solemnity which no longer 
exists when things are cheapened as it were by 
habitual use. In the back quarters everything 
was car -marked by a patriarchal simplicity. 
Finally (a charming detail), a vine ran outside 
along the rvindorvs which the branches bordered 
on every side. 

" You remain faithful to traditions, madam,” 
said Pierquin on receiving a plate of soapc an thym, 
in which Flemish and Dutch cooks put little balls 
of meat rolled and mixed with slices of grilled 
bread. " Here is the Sunday soup customary 
among our forefathers 1 Your house and that of 
my \mcle Des Raquets are the only ones where 
this soup can now be found, historic as it is in the 
Netherlands — ^Ah I 1 beg pardon, old M. Savaron 
de Sa\'arus is still found to have it served at his 
house at Toumai ; but everywhere else ancient 
Flanders is vanishing. Furniture is now manu- 
factured it la grecqm, you see every^vhere nothing 
but helmets, bucklers, lances and piles of arms. 
Everybody is rebuilding his house, selling his old 
furniture, recasting his plate, or bartering it 
against Sevres porcelain which is not W'orth either 
the old Saxon or the Chinese. 

" Oh I as for me, I am Flemish in soul. So 
my heart bleeds at seeing the coppersmiths buying 
for the price of mere wood or metal our beautiful 
furniture incrusted with copper or tin. But the 
social state wants to change skin, I believe. Even 
the very processes of art are being lost I When 
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cverjrthing has to go quick, nothing can be con- 
scientioxisly done. During my last visit to Paris 
I was taken to see tlie paintings on show at the 
Louvre. On my word of honour, those canvasses, 
without air, \vithout depth, were mere screens, 
in which the painters are afraid to put any colour. 
And tlieir intention is, they say, to upset our old 

school — Ah 1 rot 1 ” 

" Our ancient painters,” replied Balthazar, 
*' studied the divers combinations and resistance 
of colours, by submitting tliem to the action of sun 
and rain. But you're right ; to-day the material 
resources of art are less cultivated than ever.” 

Mme Claes was not listening to the conversation. 
On hearing the notary say that porcelain services 
were fashionable, she had at once conceived 
the bright idea of selling the heavy plate from her 
brother's bequest, hoping to be thus able to pay off 
the thirty thousand francs her husband owed. 

" Ah ! All 1 ” said Balthazar to the notary when 
Mme Claes again paid attention to the talk, 
" so they’re discussing my goings-on at Douai ? ” 
" Yes,” answered Pierquin ; " everyone's 

asking what you're spending so much money on. 
Yesterday I heard the First President deploring 
that a man of your talent should be seeking the 
philosopher’s stone. I then took the liberty of 
replying that you were too educated not to know 
that that would be measuring oneself with the 
impossible, too Christian to believe you could 
triumph over God, and, like all the Claes, too good 
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a calculator to change your money for trash and 
rubbish. Still, I will admit I have shared the 
regrets caused by your withdrawal to the whole 
of society. You really no longer belong to the 
town. Truly, madam, you would have been 
delighted had you been able to hear everj'body's 
praises of yoiurself and M. Claes.” 

" You acted like a good relation in rebutting 
imputations w’hose least harm would be to render 
me ridiculous," replied Balthazar. ” Ah ! the 
Douaisians think me ruined ! Well, my dear Pier- 
quin, in two months, to celebrate the anniversary 
of my marriage. I shall give a fete whose magnifi- 
cence will restore me the esteem which our dear 
compatriots bestow on cash.” 



VII 


M ME CLAES grew very red. The anni- 
versary liad been forgotten for two years. 
Like those madmen who liave moments during 
winch their faculties shine rvith unusual brilliance, 
Balthazar had never been so delicately charming 
in his aflectionateness. He showed himself full 
of attentions for his children and his talk was 
seductive in its grace, wit, pointedness. Tliis 
return of fatherhood, so long absent, was certainly 
the finest fete he could bestow on his wife, for 
whom his word and his look had assumed again 
that constant sympathy of expression which is 
felt from heart to heart, and proves a delicious 
sameness of feeling. 

Old Lemulquinier seemed to grow young once 
more ; he came and went with an unaccustomed 
alertness caused by the accomplishment of his 
secret hopes. The change so suddenly effected 
in his master’s maimers was for him still more 
significant than for Mme Claes. When the family 
saw happiness the valet saw a fortune. In helping 
Balthazar in his manipulations he had also married 
his madness. Whether he had grasped the extent 
of his researches in the explanations that escaped 
the mouth of the chemist when the goal retreated 

9 * 
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beneath his hands, or the man’s inborn inclination 
to imitate had caused him to adopt the ideas of 
him in whose atmosphere he lived, Lemulquinier 
had conceived for his master a superstitions 
sentiment compounded of terror, admiration and 
selfishness. The laboratory was to him what a 
lottery office is to the crowd, organised hope. 
Every night he went to bed saying to himself: 
*' To-morrow perhaps we’ll swim in gold ! " 
And next day he woke up with a faith ever as 
lively as on the night before. 

His name pointed to an altogether Flemish 
origin. The common people were formerly only 
known by a sobriquet derived from their business, 
their country, their physical conformation, or 
their moral qualities. This sobriquet became the 
name of the burgess family they founded at the 
period of tiEreir eniancipathn. In Flanders the 
traders in flax thread were called “ mulquiniers,” 
and such was doubtless the profession of the man 
who among the old valet’s ancestors passed from 
the serf to the burgess state, until unknown 
misfortunes reduced the trader’s grandson to his 
original serf state, plus wages. So the history of 
Flanders, its thread and its commerce rvere 
summed up in the old servant who was often 
called Mulquinier for euphony. 

His character and physiognomy were not with- 
out originality. His triangular-shaped face rvas 
broad, high, and scarred by small-pox, which 
had given it fantastic appearances, by leaving 
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on it a number of white, shining lines. Hiin and 
tall, his w'alk was grave, m57Sterious. His small 
eyes, orange-tinted like his yellow wig, looked 
only aslant. His exterior was therefore in harmony 
with the feeling of curiosity he excited. His qualitj' 
as an assistant initiated into his master's secrets, 
about whose labours he ^vas silent, invested him 
witli fascination. Tlie inhabitants of the Rue de 
Paris saw him passing with an interest combined 
with fear, for he indulged in replies that were 
sibylline and always overflowing with treasure. 

Proud of being necessary to his master, he 
exerted over his comrades a sort of cantankerous 
authority, by which he profited for himself by 
obtaining concessions which made him half 
master in the house. Contrary to the Flemish 
servants who were extremely attached to the 
bouse, be bad soMy aSection for Balthazar. 
If any chagrin afiiicted Mme Claes, or if any 
favourable event occurred in the family, he would 
eat his buttered bread, drink his beer with habitual 
phlegm. 

Dinner over, Mme Claes proposed taking coffee 
in the garden, in front of the bed of tulips which 
adorned its centre. The earthen pots in which 
were the tulips, whose titles could be read on 
engraved tiles, had been buried and arranged in 
such a way as to form a pyramid, on the top of 
w'hich rose a dragon-mouthed tulip which Bal- 
thazar alone possessed. 

This flower, named Mipa Claesiana, combined 
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thR seven colours, and its long echancrures seemed 
gUded at the edges. Balthazar’s father, who had 
several times refused ten thousand flonns for it, 
took such great care that nobody could stem a 
single grain of it, that he kept it in the parlour 
and often spent whole days in contemplatmg it. 
The stem was huge, very straight, strong, of an 
admirable green ; the plant’s proportions ivere 
in harmony with the cahx, whose colours 
distinguished by the brilliant clearness which 
once gave such value to tliese sumptuous flowers. 

" There’s thirty or forty thousand francs’ worth 
of tulips." said the notary, looking alternately 
at his cousin and the thousand-hued bush. ^ 
lime Claes was too enthusiastic at the sight of 
the flowers, which the beams of the setting sun 
made like jewdry, to clearly grasp the meaning 
of the notary’s remark. 

" mat use is it ? ’’ went on the notary, address- 
ing Balthazar. " You ought to sell them.” 

" Ball 1 Do I need money ? " answered Claes, 
making the gesture of a man to whom forty 
thousand francs seemed a mere trifle. 

There was a moment’s silence, during which the 
children made several exclamations ; 

“ Look at this one, mama 1 ’’ 

'.|Oh, here’s a fine one ! ’’ 

-this one called ? ’’ 

out on^ahij . human reason ! ’’ cried 

broad, high, and hands and joining them in 

had given it fantasti a. combination of hydrogen 
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and oxygen causes to arise through its different 
proportionings, in a similar environment and on a 
similar principle, tliosc colours, which each con- 
stitute a different result." 

His vife certainly understood the terms of 
this proposition, which was too rapidly uttered 
for her to grasp it entirely. Balthazar reflected 
that she had studied his favourite science, and 
said to her, making a mysterious sign : 

" You try to understand ; you don't yet know 
what I mean ! ” 

And he appeared to fall back into one of his 
customary meditations. 

" I believe it," said Pierquin, taking a cup of 
coffee from Marguerite’s hands. “ Drive away 
nature, it returns at a gallop ! " he added in a 
whisper to Mme Claes. " You will be so kind 
as to speak to him yourself, the devil would not 
draw him out of his ponderings. So things stand 
till to-morrow.” 

He bade good-bye to Claes, who feigned not 
to hear him, kissed little Jean, whom his mother 
held in her arms, and withdrew after a deep bow. 

When the entrance gate resounded on being 
shut Balthazar took hold of his -wife by her waist, 
and relieved the anxiety possibly arising from 
his pretended reverie by whispering in her ear : 

" I well knew how to get rid of him I ” 

Mme Claes turned her head to her husband 
without being ashamed to show him the tears 
that came to her eyes ; they were so sweet ! 
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Then she leant her forehead on Balthazar’s 
shoulder and let Jean slide to the ground. 

'* Let’s return to the parlour,” she said after 
a pause. 

During the whole evening Balthazar was almost 
wild in his merriment ; he invented a thousand 
games for the children, and played so well on his 
own account that he did not perceive two or 
three absences of his wife. About half-past nine, 
when Jean had gone to bed and Marguerite 
returned to the parlour, after helping her sister 
F€licie to undress, she found her mother sitting 
in the big easy chair and her father holding 
her hand talking with her. She was afraid to 
bother her parents, and seemed to think of wth- 
drawing without speaking ; Mme Claes noticed it 
and said : 

" Come, Marguerite, come, my dear child.” 

Then she drew her towards her and kissed her 
piously on the forehead, adding : 

" Take your book with you to your room and 
go to bed early.” 

" Good night, my darling daughter,” said 
Balthazar. 

Marguerite kissed her father and W'ent off. 
Claes and his wife remained some moments alone, 
gazing at the last tints of twilight, which were 
fading in the leafage of the garden already grown 
dark, whose outlines could scarce be seen in the 
dim gleams. When it was nearly night Balthazar 
said to his wife in a voice of emotion : 
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" l-et us go up.” 

A long time before English custom had made a 
wife’s room a sacred place, that of a Flemish 
woman was impenetrable. The worthy Imtsfrans 
of the country did not constitute it a belonging 
of virtue, but a habit contracted in childhood, 
a domestic superstition whicli made a bedroom 
a delightful sanctuary where one breathed affec- 
tionate feelings, where simplicity was rmited 
with all the sweetest and most respect-worthy 
elements in social life. In Mme Claes’s particular 
position every woman would have liked to collect 
the most elegant things around her ; but she had 
done so with exquisite taste, knowing what 
influence the aspect of our surrounding exercises 
on the sentiments. In the case of a pretty woman 
it would have been luxury ; in hers it was a 
necessity. She had understood the meaning 
of the words, " One makes oneself a pretty 
woman ! ” a maxim that guided all the acts of 
Napoleon’s first wife and rendered her often false, 
whilst Mme Claes was ever natural and true. 

Although Balthazar knew his wife's room well, 
his forgetfulness of the material things of life had 
been so complete that on entering he felt sweet 
shiverings, as if he saw it for the first time. A 
triumphant woman’s sumptuous gaiety burst 
forth in the splendid colours of the tulips which 
rose from the long necks of big vases of Chinese 
porcelain, skilfully disposed, and in the profusion 
of the lights, whose effects could only be compared 
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to those of the most joyful 
gleam of the candles lent a 

fo the grey silk stuffs, whose “onotony was 
varied by golden reflections soberly distributed 
Ter certL^ objects and by the diverse ton^ of 
the flowers which resembled sheaves of ]eue^. 
The secret of the preparations was he, 

Josephine could not teU Balthazar more eloquently 
that he was ever the source of her pleasures an 
her pains. The view of the room set the sold 
in a deUcious state and dispelled any gloomy 
idea, leaving only the sentiment of an equable a 

^ThSS of the tapestry bought in China 
off that suave odour which penetrat^ the y 
^vithout tiring it. Lastly the carefully draum 
curtains showed a desire for sohtude, a ]ealous 
intention of guarding the least sounds of speecii. 
and to shut in there the looks of the re-won spouse. 
Adorned wth her beautiful black hair, which feU 
do^^^l from either side of her forehead like tuo 
crow’s wings, I^Ime Claes, enveloped in a dressing- 
gorvn that reached to her neck and was providea 
rvith a long tippet, in which lace abounded, 
■went and drew the tapestried door close, winch 
did not allow of any sound coining from outside. 
From there Josephine cast at her husband, 
who had sat down near the chimney-piece, one 
of those merry smiles by which a clever woman, 
whose soul comes at times to beautify her face, 
is able to express irresistible hopes. 
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A ■woman’s chiefest charm consists in a constant 
appeal to man’s generosity, in a gracious declara- 
tion of weakness by which she makes him proud, 
and awakens in him the most magnificent senti- 
ments. Does not a confession of weakness carry 
with it magical seductions ? When the rings of 
the door had slid hea'vily on their wooden curtain- 
rod, she turned to her husband, seemed to want to 
hide at that instant her bodily flaws by leaning 
her hand on a chair, so as to drag herself grace- 
fully along. It was calling for help. Balthazar, 
who was for an instant plunged in the contempla- 
tion of her olive-hued head, which was relieved by 
the grey background, attracting and gratifying 
the eye, rose and took his %vife, and carried her 
on to the sofa. That was exactly what she wanted. 

" You promised me," she said, taking his hand, 
which she held between her own electrifying hands, 
" to initiate me into the secret of your investi- 
gations. Admit, my friend, that I am worthy of 
laio\ving it, since I have had the courage to study 
a science condemned by the Church to be in a 
condition to understand you. But I am curious, 
don’t hide anything from me. Now tell me by 
what chance one morning you got up full of care 
when the night before I had left you so happy ? ’* 
" And it’s to hear me talk chemistry that you 
have dressed with so much coquetry ! ’’ 

" My friend, is it not for me the greatest of 
pleasures to receive a confidence which makes me 
advance further in your heart ? Is it not a soul- 
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understanding wMch includes “ 

life's happinesses ? Vonr love K*™ ”“J“ 
and whole 1 1 event to tnow what tdea ha ^ ^ 

Strong as to deprive me of it so long. ’ ^ n 
“e jealous of a thought thru, of aU Yr “ 
together. larve U itnmense, hut -ot honnto ' 
whilst science has linntlcss depths w 
not see you go alone. I detest anytong tot 
come between US. If you won the glory ^ 

you are running I should be -i 

not give you lively enjoyments . ° 

ought to be the fount of your pleasures. 

" No, it’s not an idea, my lovely ang , 
has set me in this beautiful path, but a man. 

'• A man I ” she cried in terror. 

" Do you remember, P6pita, the Polish 
whom we had staying with us in 1809 ? 

" If I remember 1 " she said. I ve often gr 

impatient because my memory made me so o 
see again his eyes like tongues of fire, the ° 
over his eyebrows where appeared embers ^ 0 
hell-fire, his broad hairless skuU, his upteaine 
moustaches, his angular, wasted face I— And w^ 
what a terrifying calm in his walk I ^If there a 
been room in the inns he would certainly not have 


slept here ” 

" That Pohsh gentleman was called M. Adam de 
Wierzthownia,” went on Balthazar. “ When you 
left us alone in the parlour at night we began by 
chance to talk chemistry. Driven by poverty from 
studying that science he had turned soldier. 
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I think it was when we were having a glass of 
sugar-water that we recognised each other as 
adepts. When I had told Mulquinier to bring 
sugar in pieces, the captain made a gesture of 
surprise. 

“ ‘ You’ve studied chemistry ? ’ he asked me. 

" ‘ With Lavoisier,' I answered. 

“ ‘ You’re very lucky to be free and well-off,’ 
he cried. 

“ And there issued from his breast one of those 
man’s sighs which reveal a hell of grief hidden 
beneath a skull or enclosed in a heart, in fact, 
it was something ardent, concentrated, which 
words do not express. He finished his thinking 
by a look which froze me. After a pause he told 
me. that Poland being quasi-dead, he had taken 
refuge in Sweden. He had there sought consolation 
in the study of chemistry, for which he had always 
felt an irresistible vocation. 

" ' Well,’ he added, ' I see you have, like myself, 
recognised that gum arabic, sugar and powdered 
starch produce a substance absolutely similar 
and in analysis a like qualitative result.’ 

“He paused again and, after examining me 
wth a scrutinising eye, he told me confidentially, 
in low tones, solemn words whose general sense 
alone has to-day remained in my memory ; but 
he accompanied them rvith a power of sound, 
with warm inflexions and with a force of gesture 
that stirred my entrails and struck my understand- 
ing as a hammer beats the iron on an anvil. 
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nowhere is an abridged 

ings ^U.ich .-ere ^ ^Lavoisier 

Isaiah’s tongue, fo y significance : 

enabled me to ^asp the those three 

" ‘ Sir ’ he said to me, the pan y ti-inii 

suteMces appar»ay so to tavo 

,te, all the ptodueUoos “ ^.S of ntoden, 
an identical prmciple. 1 

chemistry have proved t«ects. 

the most considerable part oi^f 
Chemistry divndes creation nature. By 

portions : organic nature, morg creations 

Lbracing all the vegetable or _ 

in which appears a more Pf 1,35 |reat 

rpS'— “V"?e 

ox^-gen; and another simple non-metah 

solid body, carbon. which 

•■‘Inorganic nature, on the tjng 

is so little varied, destitute ot ^ovement, of fee^g- 
and to which may be denied the gift ^ 
lightly accorded it by Linnaeus, is ^ompos^ o 
fiity-three simple bodies whose difieren 
binations form all its products. Is , 

the means are more numerous where the rK 
are less ? Therefore my old master’s opmion i 
that these fifty-three bodies have a commo 
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principle, modified of old by the action of a power 
to-day extinct, but which human genius should 
bring to life again. 

" ' Well, suppose one instant that the activity 
of tliat power is resuscitated we should have a 
Unitarian chemistry. Organic and inorganic 
nature would probably rest on four principles, 
and if we succeeded in decomposing azote, which 
■we have to regard as a negation, we should only 
have three. Here we are already near the great 
Ternary of the ancients and medifeval alchemists, 
at whom we wongly jeer. Modem chemistry 
is as yet only that. It’s much and it’s little. 
It's much because chemistry has grown accustomed 
not to recoil before any obstacle ; it’s little by 
comparison with what is left to be done. Chance 
has done it good service, that fine science ! For 
instance, did not this tear of pure crj^stallised 
carbon, the diamond, seem the last substance 
possible of creation ? The ancient alchemists 
who believed gold decomposable, consequently 
creatable, recoiled at the idea of producing the 
diamond ; but we have discovered the nature 
and law of its composition. 

" ' As for me,’ he added, ‘ I went further ! 
An experiment proved to me that the mysterious 
Ternary Avith which people have been occupied 
since immemorial time will not be found in the 
actual analyses which lack direction towards a 
fixed point. Here, first of all, is the experiment. 
Sow some seeds of cress (to take one substance 
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among all those of organic nature) in flower of 
sulphur (to take again a simple body). Pour 
distilled water over the seeds in order not to allow 
any principle which is not certain to penetrate 
into the products of the germination ! The 
seeds grow, bud out in a known environment by 
feeding only on principles knoun by analysis. 
Cut several times the stem of the plants, in order 
to get yourself a large enough quantity of them to 
obtain a good bulk of cinders by burning them and 
thus being able to operate on a certain quantity ; 
well, on analysing the cinders you uill find silicic 
acid, aluminium, phosphate and carbonate of 
calcium, carbonate of magnesium, sulphate and 
carbonate of potassium and ferric oxide, as if the 
cress had grown in the earth by the borders of 
water. 

" ' Now those substances did not exist either in 
the sulphur, a simple body, whicli served as soil 
to tlie plant, nor in the water used to bedew’ it 
whose composition is known ; but as they are not 
in the seed either, we can only explain their 
presence in the plant by supposing an element 
common to the bodies contained in the cress and 
to those that served it for an environment. Thus 
the air, the distilled water, the flowers of sulphur 
and the substances given b^ analysing the cress, 
viz. potassium, lime, magnesium, iuminium, etc., 
would have a common principle wandering in 
the atmosphere such as the sun makes it. From 
this irrefutable experiment,' he cried, ' I deduced 
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the existence of ilie absolute I A substance common 
to all created things, modified by a unique force, 
sucli is the precise and dear position of the problem 
offered by the absolute which has appeared to 
me investigable. 

" ‘ Then you encounter tlie mjrsterious Ternary 
before which humanity has prostrated itself in 
every age : the primary matter, the medium, the 
result. You will find the terrible number Three 
in ever3'thing human, it dominates religions, 
sciences and laws. At this point,’ he added, 
' war and poverty stopped my work — You are a 
pupil of Lavoisier, you are rich and master of 
your time, I can therefore communicate my 
conjectures to you. Here is the goal which my 
personal experiments led me to see. Matter-One 
must be a principle common to the three gases and 
to carbon. The Medium must be the principle 
common to negative and positive electricity. 
Go on to the discovery of proofs that will establish 
these two truths, and you will have the supreme 
reason of all the effects of Nature. 

“ 'Oh, sir,' he said, striking his forehead, ' when 
one carries there the last word of creation in fore- 
feeling the absolute, is it living to be dragged into 
the movement of this crowd of men who at a fixed 
hour rush at one another without knowing what 
they’re at ? My actual life is exactly the inverse 
of a dream. My body goes, comes, acts, finds 
itself amid firing, cannons, men, traverses Europe 
at the pleasure of a power I obey whilst despising 
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it. Jily soul has no consciousness of such acts, 
it remains fixed, plunged in an idea, absorbed in 
that idea, the search for the absolute, that principle 
by which certain seeds, absolutely similar, placed 
in an identical environment, yield the one white 
calices, the other yellow calices ! A phenomenon 
applicable to silkworms, which, fed on the same 
leaves and constituted without apparent difference, 
make the one yellow silk, the other white silk ; 
lastly, applicable to man himself, who often has 
legitimately children entirely dissimilar from the 
mother and himself. 

" ' Does not the logical deduction from this fact 
apply, moreover, the reason of all Nature’s 
effects ? Eh ! what is more in conformity wth 
our ideas about God than to believe He made 
everything by the simplest means ? The Pytha- 
gorean worship of the number One, whence come 
ail numbers and which represents matter-one ; 
the worship of the number Two, the first aggre- 
gation and the type of all the others ; that of the 
number Three which in all ages has adumbrated 
God, i.e. matter, force and product ; all this 
summed up traditionally the confused knowledge 
of the absolute ! Stahl, Becher, Paracelsus, 
Agrippa, all the great searchers after occult causes 
had as their watchword the Trismegistus, which 
means the great Ternary. Ignoramuses accus- 
tomed to condemn alchemy, that transcendental 
chemistry, doubtless do not know that we are 
busied in justifying the passionate researches of 
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men 1 The absolute being found, 
those great men i x ^vith the 

T sibould then have iomed mtima y 
1 Simula tnei ^ 

movement. Ah\ wMs uselessly, 

and commanding men t q fliccoverv. 

my old master is heaping discovep' 

Tis flying tovard, the aheeln.e ! ^ . I 

die like a dog. at the comer of a battery 



VIII 


" T ^ THEN this poor great man had somewhat 
VV recovered his calmness, he said to roe 
wdth a land of touching brotherliness : 

" ‘ If I lit on an experiment to be made, I 
should bequeath it you before dying.’ 

" My Pepita," said Balthazar, clasping his wife’s 
hand, " tears of rage flowed down the man's 
hollow cheeks whilst he was hurling into my soul 
the fire of that reasoning which Lavoisier had 
already timidly made for himself without daring 

to abandon himself to it ’’ 

“ VTiat ! ” exclaimed Mme Claes, who could not 
resist interrupting her husband. " Did that man 
whilst spending a night under oux roof take from 
us your aSections, destroy by a single phrase 
and bj’ a single word a family’s happiness ? O 
my dear Balthazar, did that man make the sign 
of the cross ? Did you examine him well ? The 
Tempter alone can have that yellow eye from which 
issued the fire of Prometheus. Yes, the demon 
alone could tear you from me. Since that day 
you’ve been no longer father or husband or head 
of the family " 

"What I ” said Balthazar, stantog upright 
in the room and casting a piercing glance at his 
loS 
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\viie : “ you blame your husband for rising above 
the rest of men, in order to be able to spread 
under your feet the divine purple of glory, like 
a meanest offering compared with your heart's 
treasures f But you don't know what T have done 
during the three years ? Giant's strides, my 
Pdpita ! " he said, growing excited. 

His face appeared then to his wife more brilliant 
beneath the fire of genius than it had been beneath 
love's fire, and she wept as riie listened. 

"I have combined chlorine and azote, I have 
decomposed several bodies considered simple 
up to now, I have found new metals. Why,” 
he said on seeing his wife's tears, " I have decom- 
posed tears. Tears contain a little phosphate of 
lime, chloride of sodium, mucus and water.” 

He went on speaking without noticing the 
hoixible convulsion that traversed Josephine’s 
face, he was mounted on science which nns 
carrying him off on its crupper, with wings out- 
spread, very far from the material world. 

"That analysis, my dear, is one of the best 
proofs of the system of the absolute. All life 
implies a combustion. According to the fire's 
greater or less activity life is more or less per- 
sistent. Thus the destruction of a mineral is 
mdefimtely retarded, because combustion in it 
is virtual, latent or insensible. Thus the vegetables 
which are incessantly refreshed by the combination 
whence humidity results live indefinitely, and 
there are several vegetables contemporary with the 
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tet catadysm. Bat end 

perfected “ iitlnct or intelli- 

it has introduced mto it fecimg. 

gence, three marked ^ combustion whose 

these three organisms req result 

activity is in ^^^cct ^ ^jjghest point 

obtained. Man. 'foidy 

of intelligence and offers to us th y n j / 

tm which tesalts a P^^’tolich 

is among the zoologica CTea j-x^j^gest degree 

combustion is encountere m i 
and whose powerful efiects ^ ear- 

revealed by the phosphates, sidphat 

bonates furnished by his body mo 

“Would not those substances be in 
,d, " h^ hy the action oi the dcc« Bard, «.a 

principle by combinations 

tricity manifest itself m nim > ^ 

mo,, varied than in any other a^al ! 

he not have faculties greater than 

creature for absorbing stronger ^ ^ to 

principle, and would he not 

himself so as to make out of them ^ 

perfect machine his strength and his 

believe so. Man is a matrass. 

the idiot would be he whose bram should cont^ 
less phosphorus or any other product of elecUO 

magnetism: the madman he whose bram should 

contain too much; the average man he wUo 
should have little of them; the man of genius 
he whose brain should be steeped in them to a 
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suitable extent. The man constantly in love the 
firebrand the dancers, the great eater are those 
who should displace the force resultmg ^ their 

electrical apparatus. Thus our 

"Enough. Balthazar! You fnghten me, jou 
are comLtting sacrileges. \Vhat 1 Is my 

love ? ’ . . ’ 

“Ethereal matter which is ’ 

answered Claes. " and which is no doubt 
of the absolute. Now reflect that ^ 
first I If I am the first to discover-if I discover 

words in tlwee « ton. 
his face gradually became elevated by 

“if Ss', I shau .aa.a diamond,, 

I Shall repeat Nature.” he exdaimed.^ 

“ Will you be the happier for it . ^ 

phine in 

- ^dty. Yoa 

are trying to outdo God. 

" Oh ' Oh ! God ! ” , ... . ^ 

" He denies it ! ” she cried, her hands ^^ithmg. 

" Claes, God disposes of a power you wi 

^Tn this argument, which seemed to annul his 
dear science, he looked at his ^vlfe, tremblm,. 

" What ? " said he. 

"The unique fact, motion. That is uh 
I have gathered from the books you have con- 
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t, read. 

Malaga ^vine ; you ^ ^se of your cress, 

principles, ^^^^’appears foreign to them ; 

in an environment that hoover them m 

you may. stricUy them together 

nature ; but will you by g B ^ yan 

make flowers, fnnts, Malaga w • ^ 

have the sun’s inco^re ^ decompose 

you have Spain’s atmosphere? to 

" » H?£"?ei’the coercing force, I shall be able 

^^"i.":ig^vmstophimrcri^P^^^^^^^ 

5x,gly. •• Oh I my love, it is killed, I hav 

"i;;; ba«t «..» t=a« »d h= 

griel a»d by the hotaeas of the f^ ^ 

were putting forth, shone more beautifully 

ever through her tears. 

" Yes,” she went on, sobbmg, you are 

everyttitf. Setace, I see. is ™'' " 

you than yourself, and its soarmg has 

too hieh for you ever to descend agam to be a 

companion to a poor woman. What e 

istfflofieryou? Ah I ^ 

for a sad solace that God had created ^u m ord 

to manifest His workings and smg 

that He has shut within your bosom an ir^isti , 

mastering force. But no. God is good, He w^W 
leave in your heart some thoughts for a wom^ 
who adores you, for the children whom you ought 
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to protect. Yes ! the devil only can help you 
to" walk alone amid those issueless abysses, amid 
those darknesses where you are not lighted by 
the faith from above, but by a horrible belief 
in your faculties ! Otherwise, would you not have 
perceived, my friend, that you have devoured 
nine hundred thousand francs in three years ? 
Oh ! be just to me, you, my God on this earth, 
I reproach you nothing. 

“ If we were alone I should bring you all our 
fortunes on my knees, sa 5 nng : ‘ Take them, cast 
them in your furnace, make smoke of them ! ’ 
and I should laugh to see it aU whirled away. 
If you were poor, I should go and beg without 
shame to get you the coal needful for keeping up 
your furnace. In fact, if by throwing myself into 
it I enabled you to find your execrable absolute, 
Claes, I should throw myself in wth happiness, 
since you set your reno%vn and yoiu: delight in 
that still unfound secret 1 — But om: children, 
Claes I om: children 1 what will become of them 
if you do not soon divine that hellish secret ? 
D’you know why Pierquin came ? He came to 
ask you for the thirty thousand francs you owe 
without possessing them. Your properties no 
longer belong to you. I told him you had the 
tliirty thousand francs, in order to spare you the 
embarrassment in which his questions would have 
put you ; but to pay off the sum I thought of 
selling our old plate," 

She saw her husband’s eyes near to overflo\ving 

H 
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1 14 1 he i rag J feet, raising 

and cast herself 

suppliant hands ‘ , » stay for an in- 

friend.” she ecLon^iso the 

stant your ^voTwhen yon resume tlrem 

money needed for y pursuit of your 

later on if you cant "P * ^ X'U hlow the 

.vorh. Oh! our children 

furnaces if you hke b . .^ence 

to rags ; you can t 0 f^equeath them an 

has eaten your heart. happiness you 

unhappy life has too often 

ou-ed them. . yes. I've often 

been the weaker m ’ Jder to be able 

wished not to be a your soul, to 

to unite myseU more remorse I must 

your hfe ! So J children before 

plead mth you the cause 01 y 

"‘^li^^rhad unrolled -d Joated^^ 
shoulders, her eyes toted over 

feelings like so many ^^ed her on 

her rival. Balthazar lifted ’^P’ 
to the sofa, placed himse ^ with 

.< So I have caused you grief ? be s 
the accent of a man awakemng from a pa 

dream. some more 

■■Poor Claes, you ivill cause u 

despite yourself,” she P .. mg,” she 

thr^gh his hair. " Come and s.t by me. 

added, pointing to a place ® ,,3. 

I’ve forgotten all, smce you re retummg 
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Come, my friend, we’U repair everything ; but 
you won't again leave your wife, will you ? Say 
yes. Let me, my great and beautiful Claes, exert 
on your noble heart the feminine influence so 
necessary to the happiness of unfortunate artists, 
of suffering great men ! You may be rude to me, 
you may break me, if you like, but you will permit 
me to oppose you a little for your good. I shall 
never abuse the power you grant me. Be cele- 
brated, but be happjr also. Don't put chemistry 
before us ! Listen, we shall be very complaisant, 
we shall allow science to enter with us in partner- 
ship of your heart.; but be just, do give us our 
half ! Tell me, is not ray unselfishness sublime ? ” 

She made Balthazar smile. With the wonderful 
art possessed by women she had brought the 
highest question into the domain of badinage, 
where women are mistresses. However, although 
she seemed to laugh, her heart was so violently 
contracted that it recovered hardly the equable, 
gentle movement of its usual state ; but on seeing 
arise again in Balthazar's eyes the expression 
which charmed her, which was her peculiar glory, 
and revealed to her the complete influence of her 
old power which she believed lost, she said, 
smiling : 

" Believe me, Balthazar, Nature has made us 
for feeling, and although you want us merely 
to be electrical machines, your gases, your ethe- 
real matters will never explain the gift we possess 
of discerning the future.” 
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" Yes 1 *' he replied, " by the affinities. The 
power of \'ision which makes the poet and the 
power of deduction which makes the scientist are 
founded on invisible, intangible and imponder- 
able affinities, which the xTilgar herd ranges in 
the class of moral phenomena, whereas they are 
physical effects. Tlie prophet sees and deduces. 
These species of affinities are rmfortunately too 
rare and too little perceptible to be able to be 
submitted to analysis or observation.” 

" Is this, then,” she said, giving him a kiss to 
drive away chemistry which she had so unluckily 
resuscitated, " is tliis an affinity ? ” 

" No, it’s a combination : two substances of 

the same sign do not produce any activity " 

" Get along, keep quiet t ” she said, " you'll 
kill me with grief. Yes, dear, I should not 
endure to see my rival in the transports of your 
love.” 

" But, my dear life, I only think of you ,* my 
works are my family’s glory, you are at the bottom 
of all my hopes.” 

" Come now, look at me I ” 

The scene had made her as beautiful as a young 
woman, and of all her person her husband saw 
only her head above a cloud of muslins and laces. 

“Yes, 1 was very wong to desert you for 
science. Now, when I fall back again into my pre- 
occupations — ^well, my P^pita, you’ll drag me out 
of them ; I wish it.” 

She lowered her eyes and let him take her hand, 
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her greatest beauty, a hand both powerful and 
delicate. 

“ But I want something more still," she said. 

“ You’re so deliciously lovely tliat you can 
obtain anything." 

" I want to break up your laboratory and put 
fetters on your science," said she, casting fire 
through her eyes. 

" All right, to the devil wath chemistry 1 " 

“ This moment abolishes all my sorrows,” she 
rejoined. " Now make me suffer if you like.” 

Hearing the phrase, tears overcame Balthazar. 

" But you’re right, I saw you only through a 
veil and I no longer heard you ’’ 

“ If I alone had been in question,” said she, 
" I should have suffered in silence without raising 
my voice before my sovereign ; but yoxw children 
need consideration, Claes. I assure you that if 
you continued thus to squander your wealth, even 
though your goal would be glorious, tlie w'orld 
would give you no credit for it, and its blame would 
fall back on yourself. Ought it not to suffice you, 
you, a man of such lofty reach, that your ^vife 
has attracted your attention to a danger you did 
not observe ? Don’t let’s talk any more about 
all that,” she added, darting a smile at him and 
a glance full of coquetry. "To-night, my own 
Claes, let us not be happy by halves.” 

. The morning after this evening so fraught wth 
gravity in the life of the household, Balthazar 
Claes, from whom Josephine had doubtless got 
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preparations to ^^ove into tn 

they remained in order to busy tliern- 

they only ^ CUes intended, 

selves with the fete y - ^ anniversary. 

as of yore, to proofs of the dis- 

Balthazar then f/^^cmclessness had brouglit 
order his labours ^,ncing the -ound 

his afiarrs mto Fm & p^iatiyes for 

by remarks, his wto 

the evils accomphshe . the day 

Of the seven Jined only Femul- 

of his last reception th ^ chamber- 

quinier, Josette the > mistress 

maid called Martha, who ha therefore im- 

smce she left the '^^^.ty of the town 

possible to receive the ^ ^ Claes 

n-ith so small a number of get a cook 

abohshed all difficult!^ by P F service, 

from Paris, to drill t^e q-jjns nobody would 

and to borrow Pierquinsv^C Oaring 

yet perceive then Claes was 

the twenty days of husband's idleness ; 

able by skill to hoosing of the rare 

now she charged him ivithth^ch 

aowers that were to adorn dispatched 

gallery ^d ^^VtCse monstrous fish 
t£gCSe tSle in the Departement du Mord. 
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A fete like that of Claes was a capital affair, 
which exacted a deal of care and an active corre- 
spondence, in a country where the traditions of 
hospitality call the honour of families so much 
into play that for master and men a dinner is 
like a victory to be won over the guests. The 
oysters came from Ostend, the grouse from Scot- 
land, the fruit from Paris; in fine, the least 
accessories were required not to belie the patri- 
monial luxury. Besides, the ball at Claes House 
enjoyed a sort of renown. The capital of the 
Department being then Douai, the soirde in some 
sort began the winter season and gave tlie tone 
to all those in the district. Accordingly for 
fifteen years Balthazar had made efforts to dis- 
tinguish himself, and had succeeded so well that 
each time it had been the talk for twenty leagues 
around, and there were discussions about the 
toilettes, the guests, the smallest details, the 
novelties seen there or what happened. These 
preparations prevented Claes from thinking about 
the search for the absolute. Returning to domestic 
ideas and social life the savant recovered his self- 
love as a man, as a Fleming, as master of the 
house, and made up his mind to astonish the 
country. 

He wanted to impress a distinct character on 
the soiree by some novelty, and he chose among 
all the fantasies of luxury the prettiest, the 
richest, the most fleeting, by making of his house 
a boscage of rare plants, and preparing bouquets 
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of flowers for the women. The other details of the 
festival corresponded to that unheard-of luxury, 
nothing was there that seemed likely to make the 
efiect missing. But the 29th Bulletin and the 
fresh particulars of the disasters suffered by the 
Grand Army in Russia and at the Ber&ina had 
spread after dinner. A deep and genuine grief 
seized the Douaisians, who, out of patriotic feeling, 
unanimously refused to dance. 

Among the letters that arrived at Douai from 
Poland was one for Balthazar. M. de Wierz- 
chownia, then at Dresden, where he was dying, 
ho said, of a wound received in one of the last 
engagements, had wished to bequeath to his host 
several ideas which had occurred to him about 
the absolute since their meeting. The letter plimged 
Claes into a deep reverie which did honour to his 
patriotism ; but his wife made no mistake. For 
her the fete was doubly in mourning. The soiree, 
during which Claes House emitted its last brilhance, 
had therefore something sombre and sad about 
it amid so much magnificence, so many curiosities 
amassed by six generations, each of which had had 
its mania, and which the Douaisians admired for 
the last time. 

The queen of the day was Marguerite, then 
sixteen, whom her parents .brought out in society. 
She drew all looks by an extreme simplicity, by 
her candid air, and especially by her physiognomy 
whidi harmonised rvith the mansion. She truly 
embodied the young Flemish woman such as the 
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painters of the country have portrayed her ; a 
perfectly rotmd, full head : chestnut hair parted 
over the forehead in two bands : grey-green eyes : 
fine arms, an embonpoint which did not harm 
beauty ; a timid air, but on her high, flat forehead 
a firmness concealed by an apparent calm and 
gentleness. Without being either sad or melan- 
choly she appeared to have little of high spirits. 
Reflection, order, the sentiment of duty, the three 
chief characteristics of tlie Flemish nature, wified 
her face, cold at first sight, to which, however, 
one’s eyes were attracted again by a certain grace 
in the contours and by a graceful pride, which 
promised domestic happiness. By a bizarreness 
unexplained as yet by physiologists she had no 
feature either of her mother or father, and was a 
living image of her maternal grandmother, a 
Conyncks of Bruges, whose portrait, carefully 
preserved, bore wtness to the resemblance. 

The supper gave some life to the fete. If the 
army’s disasters forbade the enjoyment of dancing 
nobody thought they should exclude the pleasures 
of the table. The pa&iots promptly rvithdrew. 
The indifferent remained, with some card-players 
and several friends of Claes ; but gradually the 
house, so brilliantly lit up, in which crowded all the 
notables of Douai, returned to silence ; and about 
I a.m. the gallery was deserted, the lights were 
extinguished from saloon to saloon. At last the 
interior court, at one instant so noisy, so luminous, 
became black and gloomy again : an image 
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engaged in embroidering smvmg 
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he appeared to dressing, she always 
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found him sitting m * ^^on-ing impatient 
Marguerite and ^\Vhcn the paper 

at the sound ot their ^ retired merchant 

came he read it slowly hke a^^ he 

who does not know hor ^-urouah the panes, 
got up, observed the sky poked tlie 

Returned and sat doum and dre^^ J 
fire, Ite c man the ''^^^^"rtmants. , 

away the consciousness of his m defective 

kime Claes deeply -^ftd^he^ 
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sustain for a long time an ^^^erestmg 
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. no have told each other everything ana m 
to go for subjects of distraction ou 
of L heart or material hfe. H«irt-hfe b^ 
moments and wants oppositions , c 
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material life could not long occupy superior 
minds accustomed to decide quickly ; and the 
world is insupportable to loving souls. Two 
solitary beings who know one another entirely 
should therefore look for their diversions in the 
highest regions of thought, for it is impossible 
to oppose anything small to what is measureless. 
Then, when a man has been used to handle big 
things, he becomes unamusable, if he does not 
keep at the bottom of his heart the principle 
of candour, the laisser-aller which makes people 
of genius so graciously childlike ; but is not that 
childhood of the heart a very rare human pheno- 
menon rvith tliose whose mission it is to see 
everything, to know everythmg, to understand 
everything ? 



IX 


-p^URING the first months efiorts 

L) of this critical situation y 
suggested by love or necessi y. 
to learn bric-brac ^sIuch she 

to play, and by a fairly concei% .^^^^ted 

at last contrived to know i . daughters, 

Balthazar in tlic educati ^^ese resources 

asking him to direct their re^^g.^ 

were exhausted, hpfore Balthazar like 

Jostplime found herself Louis XlV 1 

ilme de Maintenon ui Jaction of the 

but without possessing, for t power 

slumbering master, either i ^ to play 

or the ruses of a court "'hic 

comedies like that of the Em as y monarch, 
Siam or of the Sophy of Persia T^° 
being reduced, after squandermg „,der 

expedients of a spendtlinft son of a to y 
to got money, had no longer youth or su 
and felt a fearful impotence amid liis gran^f^; 
the royal nurse, who had been able to rock tb 
children to sleep, rvas not always able to luh 
father who suffered for havmg abused thmgs, 

men, life and God. , 

Claes, however, suffered from too much power. 

124 
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Oppressed by an idea which dominated him he 
dreamt of the pomps of science, of treasures for 
humanity, glory for himself. He suffered as suffers 
an artist at grips Nvith poverty, like Samson bound 
to the temple columns. The effect was the same 
for these two sovereigns, although the inteUectua 
monarch was overwhelmed by his strength an 
the other by his weakness. WTiat could Pepita 
alone do against tiffs species of scientific nostalgia ? 
After using up the means afforded by family 
occupations she called society to her help by 
giving two cafes a week. At Douai cafes are the 
substitute for teas. A cafd is a gathering where 
for a whole evening the guests drink exquisite 
wines and the Uqueurs with which the cellars m 
this blessed country are overfull, eat confectionery, 
take black coffee or cafe att hit split with ice , 
whilst the women sing love-songs, discuss tlieir 
dresses or chatter the town’s big nothings. It is 
always the pictures of Mieris or Terburg, minus 
the red feathers on the grey, pointed hats, minus 
the guitars and the beautiful costumes of the 
sixteenth century. But the efforts ma e y 
Balthazar to play his part well as master 
house, his borrowed affability. weari- 

wit, all betrayed the depth of the y 
ness to which he was visibly a prey ne 
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If he never spoke of his former occupations, if 
he did not utter a regret at feeling the impossibility 
in which he had placed himself of recommencing 
his experiments, his movements were sad, liis 
voice weak, the dejection of a convalescent. 
His weariness sometimes penetrated even into the 
way in which he took up the pincers to carelessly 
build in the fire some fantastic pyramid with bits 
of coal. Wien he had reached night he felt a 
visible content : sleep freed him no doubt from 
an importunate thought ; then next day he arose 
mournfully on perceiving a day to be got tlirough, 
and seemed to measure the time he had to con- 
sume, as a tried traveller contemplates a desert 
to be crossed. 

If Mme Claes luiew the cause of the languor 
she forced herself to ignore how extended its 
ravages were. Full of courage in mental sufferings, 
she was without strength against the generosities 
of the heart. She did not dare to question Bal- 
thazar wiien he listened to his daughters’ gossip 
and Jean’s lauglu^with the air of a man absorbed 
by an after-tliought^ but she quivered on seeing 
him shalce off his mi^^choly and trying out of 
generous sentiment to ^pear merry so as not to 
sadden anyone. The father’s coquetries with his 
daughters or his games with Jean brought tears 
to Josephine’s eyes, who w^t out to hide the 
emotion caused by a heroism whose price is well 
known to women and which sreaks their heart • 
JIme Claes yearned then to " Kill nie and 
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do what you like ! ” Balthazar’s eyes insensibly 
lost their lively fire and assumed the glaucous 
tint which dulls those of old men. His attentions 
to his wife, his words, everything in him was 
struck OTth heaviness. These symptoms becoming 
more grave towards the end of April frightened 
l^Ime Claes, to whom the sight was intolerable 
and who had^already reproached herself a thousand 
times whilst admiring the Flemish loyalty with 
which her husband kept his word. 

One day when Balthazar seemed to her more 
tired than he had ever been she no longer hesitated 
at sacrificing everything to restore him to life. 

" My friend,” she told him, " I release you 
from yoirr oath.” 

Balthazar gazed at her in astonishment. 

" Are you thinking of your experiments ? ” she 
went on. 

He answered by a gesture of fearful energy. 
Far from remonstrating, Mme Claes, who had 
plumbed at leisure the abyss into which they 
were both about to fall, took his hand and grasped 
it smiling. 

“ Thanks, friend, I am sure of my power,” 
said she ; “ you sacrificed to me more than your 
life. For me now the sacrifices ! Although I’ve 
already sold some of my diamonds there still re- 
main enough of them, when added to my brother’s 
to procure you the money needed for your work. 
I intended those parures for oiu daughters ; 
but wiU not your fame make more glittering 
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m joy liat «M“'y “ "P top* ; ste saw 
set the crown on Joseph - ,vas too strong 
wth grief that the man s p^i ^ that 

for him. Claes had ^ path which to 

he walked wnthout the faith, she the 

his ^\i^e were an abyss. e ^ ^ ^voinan 

doubt, she the inoment she was 

always suffer for two . A .-„tine to justify 
pleased to believe in succ^s, w , . ^api" 
to herself her complicity in the p 
dation of their fortune. suffice io 

" My whole life’s love wou •pxpjta,” said 
recognition of j'our self-sacrifice. 


Claes affectionately. 

Scarco had he ended the words when jjjjjg, 
and Felicie entered and wished them goo ^ ^ 

Mme Claes lowered her eyes and 
instant dumbfounded before her two daugn ^ 
whose fortune had just been alienated to 
chimera ; whilst her husband took them on m 
knees and chatted gaily with them, happy at being 
able to pour out the joy that was oppressing him. 

Mme Claes entered into her husband’s ardent 
life from that time. Her children’s future, their 
father’s fame were to her two motives as powerful 
as glory and science were to Claes. Accordingly 
the uiducky woman had not an hour's calm, 
when all the diamonds of the family were sold in 
Paris, by the medium of the Abb6 de Solis, her 
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confessor, and when the chemical manufacturers 
had begun again sending their goods. Unceasingly 
agitated by the demon of science and by the fury 
of investigation which devoured her husband, 
she lived in continual expectation and remained 
like dead for entire days, nailed to her easy chair 
by the very violence of her desires, which, not find- 
ing like Balthazar a pasture-ground in laboratory 
labours, tortured her soul by acting on her doubts 
and fears. At moments reproaching herself for her 
complaisance in a passion whose goal was im- 
possible and which M. de Solis condemned, she got 
up, went to the window of the interior court and 
beheld in terror the laboratory chimney. If any 
smoke escaped from it she watched it in despair, the 


most contrary ideas agitated her heart and mind. 
She saw fleeing away in smoke her children’s 
fortune, but she was saving their father’s life ; 
was it not her first duty to make him happy ? 


This last thought calmed her for a moment. 

She had gained her point as to entering the 
laboratory and remaining there ; but she had soon 
to give up that mournful gratification. She 
experienced there too lively sufferings at seeing 
Balthazar not troubling about her, and 
often appearing embarrassed by her 
she there endured jealous J'eTthere of 

longings to blow up the house > . ^ier then 

a thousand unheard-of iHs. ^ beard 

became for her a species of barony » t-erve breah- 

him whistle as he went to and fro to ser 
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a smile, often wthout a word- to hous<^ 
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hold work, and tried to to be able to 

at some woman’s trade for poverty- 

make a living by it should ^^^^ r tagitations- 
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Towards the enV of the summer f ids 
devoured the money from the sale of the^ 
m Paris through thb medium of old Abh6 de 

was indexed fob. Uventy thousand francs to 

aboVt a year after the scene 
at the bSmning of the story, though Claes had 
made some fine experiments, which unliappily he 
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despised, his efforts had been resultless as to the 
principal object of his researches. The day on 
which he finished the series of his operations the 
sense of his impotence crushed him ; the certainty 
of having vainly dissipated considerable sums of 
money made him desperate. It was a fearful 
catastrophe. He left the attic, went slowly down 
to the parlour, threw himself into a chair among 
his children, and remained there as if dead for 
some instants, without answering the questions 
showered on him by his wife : tears overcame him, 
he flew to his room not to show his grief publicly. 
Josephine followed and drew him into her room 
where Balthazar alone with her allowed his despair 
to burst forth. 

These tears on the part of a man, these words of 
an artist in despair, the regrets of the father 
had a stamp of terror, tenderness, madness, which 
hurt Mme Claes more than all her past griefs. 
The victim comforted the executioner. When 
Balthazar said with a fearful accent of conviction : 
" I’m a wetch, I’m playing -with my children’s 
lives, TOth yours, and in order to leave you hap])y 
I must kill myself 1 ” the speech cut her to the 
quick, and the knowledge she had of her husband’s 
cliaracter causing her to fear lest he should at 
once realise that vow of despair, she experienced 
one of those revolutions that trouble life at its 
source and which was the more deadly because 
Pepita controlled the violent effects by. simulating 
a mendacious calm. 
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that he does not fed some se P himseU to 
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confessor, has given me ^ to sec yo«r 

is saving ns from mm. H ojay 

pictures. Tiie value of tlio ^ on -youi^ 

Lrve to pay all the ®fjShifire* 

properties, and what you owe 7 

for no doubt you have an amount t ^ ^ his 

Claes made an affirmative si^ by love s 
head, whose hair had become whi e. 

•• M. de SoUs knows Messrs. Happ jatures 
ker of Amsterdam ; they are mad 
and jealous like parvenus to disp ay , ^hies ; 
taste which is only permitted anaent 
they will pay the whole value for our p 
Thus we shaU recover our revenues, and y ^ 
be able, out of the price, vrhich wUl appm 
hundred thousand ducats, to take a P°^' your 
the capital to continue your experiments. 
daughters and I shall be content with little. »• ^ 
time and economy we shall replace the empty 
frames wth other pictures, and you will live 
happy 1 ” 

Balthazar raised his head towards his wife watn 
a joy blent with fear. The roles were changed- 
The wife became the husband's protector. This 
man so tender, and whose heart beat so intimately 
with’ Jos6phine’s, held her in his arms wthout 
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noticing the horrible convulsion that made her 
throb, that shook her hair and lips with a nervous 
quivering. 

“I didn’t dare tell you that between me and 
the absolute there is scarcely a hair’s-breadth of 
distance. In order to gasify the metals I have 
only to find a means of submitting them to an 
immense heat in an environment where the pres- 
sure of the air is null, in fact in an absolute 
void.” 

Mme Claes could not endure the selfishness of 
this reply. She expected passionate thanks for 
her sacrifices, and found a chemistry problem. 
She suddenly left her husband, went down to the 
parlour, fell into a chair between her frightened 
daughters and burst into tears. Marguerite and 
Felicie each took one of her hands, knelt doT-yn on 
each side of the chair crying like herself, ^vithout 
knowing the cause of her distress, and asked her 
several times : 

“ What’s the matter, my mother ? ” 

*' Poor children ! I am dead, I feel it.” 

The reply sent a shudder through Marguerite, 
who perceived for the first time on her mother’s 
face the marks of the pallor peculiar to persons 
whose colour is brown. 

" Martha ! Martha ! " cried Felicie. “ Come, 
mama wants you.” 

The old dame ran up from the kitchen, and 
seeing the green whiteness of the face which 
was slightly bistre and so vigorously coloured ; 
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T his thunderbolt necessarily had its reper- 
cussion also in the kitchen. Josette and 
Martha, both devoted to Mme Claes and her 
daughters, were hit in the sole affection they had ! 
Those terrible words, “ Mme Claes is dying, the 
master will have killed her ! Get ready sharp a 
mustard foot-batli 1 " had dra\vn forth several 
interjective phrases from Josette, who over- 
whelmed Lemulquinier TOth them. Lemulquinier, 
cold and insensible, was eating at the table comer 
before one of the windows by which light came 
from the court into the kitchen, where everything 
vras as clean as in a lady’s boudoir. 

" It was bound to end like that,” said Josette, 
looking at the valet and getting on a stool, in 
order to take down on a shelf a caldron that 
shone like gold. " There’s no mother who could 
see wth coolness a father amusing himself by 
chucking away a fortune like master’s, in order 
to play ducks and drakes with it.” 

Josette, whose head, coifed in a round cap with 
ruches, resembled that of a German peasant 
cast at Lemulquinier a sour look, which the green 
-hue of her small deep-set eyes rendered well- 
nigh venomous. The old valet shrugged his 
135 
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shoulders with a movement worthy ot an im- 
patient Mirabeau, and then he packed into his 
big mouth a slice of bread and butter tartine on 
which were sprinkled some preserves. 

“ Instead of worrying Monsieur, Madame ought 
to give him money ; we should soon be rich. Enough 
to srvim in gold ! We're only the thickness of a 
threepenny-bit from discovering ” 

" Well ! you who have twenty thousand franK 
deposited, why not offer them to master ? He s 
your master 1 And since you're so sure of his 
goings-on ” 

" You know nothing about it, Josette. Warm 
yoiu: water," replied the Fleming, interrupting 
the cook. 

" I know enough to know there were a thousand 
marks’ worth of plate here which you and your 
master have melted away, and which if you are 
let go your ways you'll succeed so well in making 
five sous into six blanks that there’ll soon be 
nothing." 

" And," said Martha, chiming in, " Monsieur 
win kill Madame to get rid of a woman who re- 
strains him and prevents him from swallowing 
everything. He’s possessed by the devil, that's 
clear !— The least you risk by helping him, Lemul- 
quinier, is your soul, if you’ve got one ; for you’re 
there like a lump of ice whilst everything here is 
in desolation. The young ladies are crying like 
Magdalens. So run for M. I’Abb^ de Solis 1 ’’ 

" I have business to do for Monsieur, to arrange 
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the laboratory,” said the valet. "It’s too far 
from here to the Quartier d'Esquerchin. Go there 
yourself.” 

" Look at that monster I " said Martlia. 
" Who'll give Madame the foot-bath ? Would you 
let her die ? She’s got the blood in the head ” 

" Mulquinier,” said Marguerite, coming into 
the room preceding the kitclien, " when return- 
ing from M. de Solis you’ll beg M. Pierquin, the 
doctor, to come here quickly.” 

" Hein ! you’ll go,” said Josette. 

" Mademoiselle, Monsieur told me to arrange 
his laboratory,” answered Lemulquinier, turning 
towards the two women whom he regarded with 
a despotic air. 

" Father,” said Marguerite to M. Claes, who 
was coming down at the moment, " can’t you 
leave us Mulquinier for an errand to the town ? ” 

" You’ll go, you wretched Chinaman 1 ” said 
Martha, hearing M. Claes place Lemulquinier at 
his daughter’s orders. 

The valet’s small amount of devotion to the 
house was the great subject of quarrel between 
these two women and Lemulquinier, whose cold- 
ness had had as a result the exalting of the attach- 
ment of Josette and the dueima. This strife, so 
sordid in appearance, had much influence on the 
family’s future, when later it had need of succour 
against misfortune. Balthazar became again so 
abstracted that he did not observe Josephine’s con- 
dition of illness. He took Jean on his knees and 
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mechanically made him jump, whilst thinking of 
the problem he had from tliat time tlie possibility 
of solving. He saw the foot-batli carried to his 
wife, who, not having the strength to rise from 
the chair in which she lay, had remained in the 
parlour. He even gazed at his daughters busied 
with their mother, without inquiring the cause 
of their anxious care. 

^Vhen Marguerite or Jean wanted to speak 
Mme Claes asked for silence by pointing to Bal- 
thazar. A scene like that was of a nature to 
make Marguerite tliink, who, placed between her 
father and motlier, was already old enough, 
reasonable enough to appreciate their conduct. 
There comes a moment in the inward life of families 
when the children voluntarily or involuntarily 
become their parents’ judges. Mme Claes had 
grasped the danger of the situation. Out of love 
for Balthazar she compelled herself to justif}' in 
Marguerite's eyes what to the just mind of a girl 
of sixteen might appear faults in a father. Like- 
wise the deep respect shown in these circumstances 
by Mme Claes for Balthazar, b3' effacing herself 
before him so as not to disturb his meditations, 
impressed on his children a sort of terror at the 
paternal majesty. 

This devotion, however, though contagious, en- 
hanced yet more the admiration of jMarguefite for 
her mother, to whom the daily accidents of life 
united her more particularly. The sentiment was 
based on a kind of divining of the sufferings whose 
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cause was naturally bound to preoccupy a young 
woman. No human power could prevent a word 
sometimes escaping from Martha or Josette whicli 
disclosed the origin of the position of the family 
for four years. Therefore, despite Mme Claes’s 
discretion her daughter gradually, slowly dis- 
covered, thread by thread, the mysterious woof 
of this domestic drama. 

Marguerite in a given time would be her mother's 
active confidante, and would be finally the most 
daunting of judges. So aU Mme Claes's care was 
directed to Marguerite, to whom she tried to 
communicate her attac h ment to Balthazar. The 
firmness, the reasoning she encormtered in her 
daughter made her shiver at the idea of a possible 
struggle between Marguerite and Balthazar, when 
after her own death she was replaced by her in 
the interior management of the house. The poor 
woman had actually come to tremble more for 
the consequences of her death than for her death 
itself. 

Her solicitude for Balthazar burst to view in the 
resolution she had just taken. By freeing her hus- 
band's property she assured his independence 
and anticipated any discussion by separating his 
interests from his children's ; she hoped to see him 
happy up to the moment she closed her eyes ; then 
she reckoned on transmitting the delicacies of her 
heart to Marguerite, who would go on playing with 
him the part of an angel of love, whilst using witli 
tlie family a tutelary and conservative authority. 
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Was it not making her love shine even from the 
bottom of the grave on tliose dear to her ? Never- 
theless she did not want to derogate from the father 
in the daughter’s eyes by initiating her before the 
time into the terrors which Balthazar's passion 
for science inspired in her ; she studied Marguerite s 
soul and character to know if tire young woman 
would of herself become a mother to her brotliers 
and sister, to her father a sweet and tender 
woman. 

So Mme Claes’s last da 3'5 were poisoned by calcu- 
lations and fears she did not dare to confide to 
anyone. Feeling herself touched in the very quick 
of life by that last scene, she cast glances right 
into the future ; whilst Balthazar, blind thence- 
forth to all that was economy, fortune, domestic 
feelings, was tliinking of finding the absolute. 
The deep silence reigning in the parlour was only 
broken by the monotonous motion of Claes’s foot ; 
he continued moving it without noticing that 
Jean had got off it. Sitting near her mother, 
whose pale and distorted face she watched. 
Marguerite turned from time to time to her father, 
astounded at his insensibility. Soon the street 
door banged as it shut and the family saw the 
Abb6 de Solis leaning on his nephew, both of them 
slowly crossing the court. 

“ Ah 1 here’s M. Emmanuel." said Faicie. 

"The kind young manl" said Mme Claes 
on perceiving Emmanuel de Solis. " I have 
pleasure in seeing him again." 
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Marguerite blushed on hearing her mother’s 
praise. Since two days tlie sight of the young man 
had awakened unknown feelings in her heart and 
excited in her intelligence thoughts till then dor- 
mant. During the confessor’s ^^sit to his penitent 
tirere had happened those imperceptible events 
which hold much room in life, and whose results 
were important enough to require here the portrayal 
of the two new personages introduced into the 
bosom of the family. Mme Claes made it a prin- 
ciple to perform her acts of devotion in private. 
Her director, almost unkno\\’n at her house, was 
appearing now for the second time ; but, there as 
elsewhere, one could not help being seized by a 
sort of affection and admiration at the sight of 
xmcle and nephew. The Abbd de Solis, a silvery- 
haired octogenarian, had a decrepit face in which 
the life seemed to have withdra^vn into his eyes. 
He walked with difficulty, for one of his short 
legs ended in a horribly deformed foot, kept in a 
kind of velvet bag which obliged him to use a 
crutch when he was without his nephew’s arm. 
His bent back, his dried-up body betrayed a 
suffering, fragile nature dominated by an iron \rill 
and a chaste religious spirit which had preserved 
him. 

This Spanish priest, notable for vast knowledge, 
for true piety, for very wide erudition, had been 
successively a Dominican, Grand Penitentiary of 
Toledo, and Vicar-General of the archbishopric 
of Malines. Had it not been for the French 
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honoured his demands. To have a notion of the con- 
trast between uncle and nephew you would have to 
compare the old man to one of those imsubstantial 
willows that grow beside waters, and the yoimg man 
to an eglantine laden \vith roses, whose elegant 
straight stem rises up from the bosom' of the mossy 
tree, which it seems to want to set upright. 

Severely brought up by his uncle, who kept him 
near himself just as a matron guards a virgin, 
Emmanuel was full of that delicate sensibility, of 
that half-dreamy candour, which are passing flowers 
of every youth, but no'vice in souls nurtured on 
religious principles. The old priest had suppressed 
the expression of voluptuous sentiments in his 
pupil, by preparing him for the sufferings of life 
by continual labours, by an almost cloistral 
discipline. Such education, which was bound to 
hand over Emmanuel quite fresh to the world 
and make him happy if he had good fortrme 
in his first affections, had clothed him with an 
angelic purity which communicated to his person 
the charm with which yoimg women are invested. 
His eyes, which were shy but backed byastrongand 
courageous soul, cast a light that "vibrated in the 
soul like the sound of crystal spreads its undu- 
lations in the hearing. His face, expressive though 
regular, was recommended by a great precision 
in the contours, by the happy disposition of the lines 
and by the deep calm given by peace in the heart. 
Ever3dhing tliere was harmonious. His black 
hair, his brown eyes and eyebrows, heightened 
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yet more a white complexion and vivid colotiring. 
His voice was what one would expect from so 
handsome a face. His feminine movements agreed 
with the melody of his voice, with the tender 
clearness of his glance. He seemed to ignore the 
attraction excited by the half-melancholy reserr'e 
of his attitude, the restraint of his speech and the 
respectful care he lavished on his uncle. 

To see him studying the old Abba’s tortuous 
walk so as to lend himself to his painful windings 
in such a manner as not to thwart them, looking 
out afar off at what might hurt his feet and leading 
him into a better path, it was impossible not to 
recognise in Emmanuel the generous feelings 
wlrich make a sublime creature of man. He 
seemed so great, loving his uncle wthout judging 
him, obe34ng him without ever discussing his orders, 
that everybody thought they could see a pre- 
destination in the suave name liis stepmother had 
given him. \Vhen, either in his ovm place or at 
others’ houses, tlie old man used his despotism as 
a Dominican, Emmanuel sometimes lifted his head 
so nobly, as if to make a forcible protest that be 
should find himself at grips rvith another man, 
that persons of heart were moved as artists are at 
the sight of a great work, for beautiful feelings do 
not ring less loudly in the soul by means of living 
conceptions than by the realisations of art I 
Emmanuel had escorted his uncle when he 
had visited his penitent to examine the pictures 
of Claes House. On learning from Martha that 
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the Abb6 de Solis was in the gallery. Marguerite, 
who desired to see the famous man, had found 
some mendacious pretext for rejoining her mother 
in order to gratify her curiosity. Entering quite 
jauntily, afiecting the frivolity under which 
young women hide their longings so well, she had 
encountered Emmanuel’s fresh, delicious face near 
the old man, who was dressed in black, bent, 
downcast, cadaverous. 

The equally youthful, equally simple-minded 
glances of those two beings had expressed the same 
astonishment. Emmanuel and Marguerite had 
doubtless already seen each otlrer in their dreams. 
They both lowered their eyes and then raised 
them again \vith an identical movement, allowing 
an identical confession to escape. Marguerite 
t-wak bar mQthsr's arm, whispered, te her bo mam- 
tain appearances, and sheltered, so to speak, imder 
the maternal rving, stretching out her neck with a 
swan’s movement to look again at Emmanuel 
who for his part remained attached to his uncle’s 
arm. Although skilfully distributed so as to give 
each canvas its value, the weak light in the gallery 
favoured the furtive glances which are the joy' 
of shy people. 

Doubtless neither of them went even in thought 
as far as the " yes ” with which the passions 
begin, but both felt the deep trouble wMcb stirs 
the beart and about wlucb when youthful we keep 
the secret to ourselves from ddicacy or from 
shamefacedness. The first impression which 

. K. 
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determines the overflo%vings of a long-repressed 
sensibility is followed in all young people by the 
half-stupid astonishment produced in children 
by tlie first soimds of music. Among children 
some laugh and think, others only laugh after 
thinking ; but those whose soul is called to live 
on poesy or love listen long and ask again for the 
melody by a look in which pleasure is already 
alight, in which curiosity about the infinite is 
a%vakened. If we love irresistibly the places 
where in our childhood we were initiated into the 
beauties of harmony, if we remember with delight 
both the musician and even the instrument, 
how defend oneself against loving the being who 
first reveals to us the music of life ? Is not the 
first heart in which we have inspired love like a 
fatherland ? Emmanuel and Marguerite were one 
to the other that musical voice which awakens a 
sense, that hand which lifts cloudy veils and shoves 
the banks bathed in the fires of the meridian. 

When Mme Claes stopped the old man before 
a picture of Guido representing an angel. Mar- 
guerite put forward her head to see what Em- 
manuel’s impression would be, and the young man 
looked for Marguerite to compare the dumb idea 
of the canvas with the living idea of the created 
being. This involuntary and ravishing flattery 
was understood and appreciated. The old Abbe 
gravely praised the fine composition and Mme 
Claes replied ; but the two children were silent. 
Such was their meeting. The mysterious fight 
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in the gallery, the peace in the house, the presence 
of the parents, all contributed to engrave deeper 
in the heart the delicate features of this vaporous 
mirage. The thousand confused thoughts which 
had just assailed Marguerite grew calm, made a 
land of limpid expanse in her soul and died away 
in a luminous ray when Emmanuel stammered 
some phrases as he took leave of Mme Claes. 
His voice, whose fresh, velvety timbre wove in- 
credible spells in the heart, completed the sudden 
revelation caused by Emmanuel which he was to 
develop to his own profit ,• for the man who is used 
by fate to awaken love in a young woman’s heart 
often does not know his work and then leaves it 
incomplete. Marguerite bowed in utter confusion, 
and concentrated her good-bye in a look in which 
seemed to be portrayed her regret at losing that 
pure and charming vision. Like the child she 
wanted her time again. The good-bye was said 
at the bottom of the old staircase before the par- 
lour door ; and when she entered it she watched 
uncle and nephew till the street door had shut. 

Mme Claes had been too much occupied by the 
serious subjects discussed in the consultation with 
her confessor to have been able to examine her 
daughter’s face. At the moment when M. de 
Solis and his nephew appeared for the second time, 
she was still too violently troubled to notice the 
blush that reddened Marguerite’s visage, revealing 
the fermentations of the first pleasure received in 
a virgin heart. When the old Abb6 was announced 
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T he pious Dominican sat by his penitent 
besto^ving on her one of those deep looks 
by which he sounded souls ; it had sufficed him 
to see M. Claes and his wife to divine a cata- 
strophe. 

" Children,’’ said the mother, " go into the 
garden. Marguerite, show Emmanuel your 
father’s tulips.” 

Marguerite, half ashamed, took Fdlicie’s arm, 
glanced at the young man, who reddened and went 
out of the parlour, seizing hold of Jean to keep 
himself in countenance. When they were all four 
in the garden Fdlicie and Jean went their ways, 
quitted Marguerite, who, left almost alone TOth 
yoimg de Solis, took him to the bush of tiilips 
invariably arranged in the same fashion every 
year by Lemulquinier. 

" Do you like tulips ? ” asked Marguerite, 
after remaining a while in the profoundest silence 
without Emmanuel appearing to TOsh to break 
it. 

" Mademoiselle, they are lovely flowers, but to 
like them one must have the taste for them, 
be able to appreciate their beauties. Such flowers 
dazzle me. The habit of working in ray small 
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" Oh I Mademoiselle,” said Emmanuel, gazing 
at her wth as much admiration as tenderness, 
"nobody except my uncle has yet put me that ques- 
tion. I study to be a professor. What’s to be 
done ? I'm not rich. If I can become principal 
of a college in Flanders, I’ll have enough to live on 
modestly, and I’ll marry some simple woman 
whom I shall love well. Such is the life I have 
in prospect. That’s perhaps why I prefer a daisy 
on which everyone treads in the plain of Orchies 
to those beautiful tulips full of gold, purple, 
sapphires, emeralds, which represent a luxurious 
life, even as the daisy represents a gentle and 
patriarchal life, the life of tlie poor professor I 
shaU be.” 

" I had always called up till now daisies mar- 
guerites," she said. 

Emmanuel de Solis reddened exceedingly and 
sought for an answer, digging at the sand with 
his feet. Embarrassed to choose between all the 
ideas which came to him and which he thought 
silly, then, put out of countenance by the delay 
in his answering, he said : 

“ I didn’t venture to utter your name ” and 

did not finish. 

" Professor ! ” she resumed. 

. " Oh I Mademoiselle, I'll be a professor so as 
to have a business, but I'll imdertake work which 
may make me more rvidely useful — ^I have much 
liking for historical works.” 

" Ah 1 ” 
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That “ Ah ! " fuU of secret thoughts, made the 
young man still more shamefaced, and he began 
laughing siUily as he said : 

" You make me speak of mj^elf, Mademoi- 
selle. I ought only to speak to you about your- 
self.” 

" My mother and your uncle have, I believe, 
finished their talk,” she said, looking through the 
windows into the parlour. 

" I found your mother much altered.” 

*' She suffers without wanting to tell us the 
subject of her sufferings, and we can only sym- 
pathise in her sorrows.” 

JIme Claes had indeed just ended a delicate 
consultation in which it was a question of a case 
of conscience which the Abbd de Solis alone could 
decide. Foreseeing complete ruin she \vanted to 
retain unknomi to Balthazar, who troubled little 
about his affairs, a considerable sum of money on 
the price of the pictures which M. de Solis charged 
himself wnth selling in Holland, in order to hide 
and reserve it for the time when poverty shoiild 
weigh on the family. After ripe deliberation and 
after appreciating the circumstances of his peni- 
tent, the old Dominican had approved this act 
of prudence. 

He w'ent off to busy himself about the sale which 
had to take place secretly so as not to injure too 
much M. Claes’s reputation. The old man sent 
his nephew fortified with a letter of recommenda- 
tion to Amsterdam, where tlie yonng man, en- 
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chanted at doing a service to the Claes family, 
succeeded in selling the gallery pictures to the 
famous bankers, Happe and Duncker, for an 
ostensible sum of eighty-five thousand Dutch 
ducats, and a sum of fifteen thousand more, which 
were to be secretly handed to Mme Claes. The 
pictures were so well known that to clinch the 
bargain all that was needed was Balthazar’s 
answer to the letter written him by the firm of 
Happe and Duncker. Emmanuel de Solis was 
commissioned by Claes to receive the price of the 
pictures, which he dispatched secretly to him 
so as to keep the towm of Douai in ignorance of the 
sale. 

Towards the end of September Balthazar repaid 
the sums lent him, freed his property and resumed 
his work ; but Claes House had been despoiled of 
its finest ornament. Blinded by his passion he did 
not betray a single regret ; he thought himself so 
sure of being able to repair the loss promptly that 
he had had the sale concluded with right of redemp- 
tion. A hundred painted canvases were nothing in 
Josephine’s eyes compared -svith home happiness 
and her husband’s content ; besides, she had the 
gallery filled wdth the pictures that furnished the 
reception-rooms, and in order to hide the void they 
left in the front house she changed the furnishing 
arrangements. His debts paid, Balthazar had 
about two hrmdred thousand francs at his dis- 
posal to recommence his experiments. The Abbd 
de Solis and his nephew were tlie depositaries of 
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the fifteen tliousand ducats reserved by ilme Claes. 
In order to increase the amount the Abb6 sold tlic 
ducats, to which the events of tlie continental wy 
had given values. One hundred and sixty-six 
tliousand francs in crowns were buried in the 
cellar of the Abba's house. 

Mmc Claes had the sad happiness to see her 
husband constantly bu^ during nearly eight 
months. Nevertheless, too cruelly injured by tlie 
blow he had given her, she fell into a languorous 
illness, which was necessarily bound to get worse. 
Science devoured Balthazar so completely that 
neither the French reverses nor Napoleon’s first 
fall nor the Bourbon’s return drew him from 
his occupations ; he was neither husband, father, 
nor citizen, he was a chemist. 

Towards the end of 1814 JIme Claes had reached 
a stage of consumption which no longer allowed 
her to leave her bed. Not wishing to vegetate in 
her room, where she had lived happily, where the 
memories of her past happiness would have in- 
spired her rvith involuntary comparisons wtli the 
present that would have crushed her, she remained 
in the parlour. The doctors had favoured her 
heart's desire by finding the room more airj’, more 
cheerful and more suitable to her condition than 
her orvn room. The bed on which the unfortunate 
woman ceased living was drarra up between the 
chimneypiece and the window giving on to the 
garden. She passed her last days there, holily 
occupied in perfecting the souls of her daughters. 
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on ^vllom she ^vas pieced to let the fire of her o^vn 

soul beam. . . 

, Conjugal love being weakened in its 
tions permitted maternal love to expand, i 
mother showed herself the more charmmg because 
she had delayed in being so. Like all 
persons she exTcrienced lofty deh^cies 
Ihich she took for remorse. Behe^g she had 
robbed her children of some due marks of a«ectio 
she tried to redeem her imagmary ^ 

showed them attentions, lovmg care, wh 
her a source of rapture to them : she iwshed^^ 
some sort to make them live at her ^ 

to cover them ivith her failmg wangs and to ^ 
them in one single day in return for ^ th'ise 
which she had neglected them, ^nfi^ing S 
her caresses, her speech an imctuous w^mth 
which exhaled from her soul. Her eyes ca 
her children before her voice stirred y 

intonations full of ivishings, and her hand seem 
to be ever showering blessings on tLem. 

If after resuming its habits 
House soon received nobody, if ^ 
became again more complete, if • 

longer gave a party on his mamage 
the toivn of Douai was not snrpnseL F 
Mme Claes’s illness seemed a snfficien 

for the change, then the Pay^®^ political 

stopped slanderous gossip, finally tne ^ 
vicissitudes to which Flanders was ^ab f 
HundredDays’ War, the foreign occupation, cause 
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though she was, into memories of her young and 
happy hours that gave the present its full bitter- 
ness. Emmanuel and Marguerite had a delicacy 
which made them repress love’s delicious childish- 
nesses, so as not to offend by them an afflicted 
woman whose wounds were instinctivety divined 
by them. 

Nobody has yet observed that the feelings have 
a life peculiar to them, a nature which proceeds 
from the circumstances amid which they are 
bom ; they keep both the physiognomy of the 
places where they grew up and the impress of the 
ideas which influenced their developments. There 
are passions ardently conceived that remain 
ardent, like Mme Claes’s for her husband ; then 
there are feelings to which eveiything has smiled, 
which preserve a morning cheerfulness, their 
harvests of joy never pass without laughter and 
festivals ; but there are also encountered loves 
fatally framed in melancholy or encircled by 
misfortune, whose pleasures are painful, costly, 
laden with fears, poisoned by remorse or full of 
despair. The love buried in Emmanuel's and 
Marguerite’s hearts, without either one or the 
other yet understanding that love was in question; 
that sentiment blossoming forth under the sombre 
vault of the Claes gallery, in the presence of a 
strict old Abbe, in a moment of silence and calm ; 
that love, grave and discreet but fertile in soft 
shades, in secret pleasures enjoyed like grapes 
stolen at the corner of a vine, underwent the 
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bro^vn colour, the grey hues which adorned it at 
its earliest hours. 

Whilst not venturing to make any lively 
demonstration before the bed of grief, the two 
children unknowingly enhanced their enjoyments 
by a concentration w'hich impressed them to the 
bottom of their hearts. It consisted in cares 
bestowed on the patient in which Emmanuel 
liked to share, happy to be able to join Marguerite 
in making himself in advance that mother’s son. 
A melancholy form of tlianks replaced lovers’ 
honeyed language on the young woman's lips. 
The sighs of their hearts, filled with joy at some 
exchange of looks, were little distinguished from 
the sighs called forth by the spectacle of a mother’s 
pain. Their good little moments of indirect 
confession, of unfulfilled promises, of restrained 
confidences, might be compared to the allegories 
painted by Raphael on black backgrounds. 
They had both a certitude which the3' did not 
avow ; they knew the sun above them, but knew 
not what wind would dispel the big black clouds 
towering over their heads; they doubted the 
future, and fearing to be always escorted by 
sufferings they remained timidly in the twiUght 
shadow's without daring to say to each other: 

" Shall we finish the day together ? ” 

Nevertheless the affection Mme Claes showed 
her children nobly concealed all that she kept 
silent about to herself. Her children caused her 
neither trembling nor terror, they were her con- 
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solation, but they were not her life ; she was 
living for them, she was dying for Balthazar. 
However painful to her might be the presence 
of her husband deep in thought for whole hours, 
who now and then threw her a weary look, she 
only forgot her pains during those cruel instants. 
Balthazar's indifference to the d 5 'ing woman 
woiild have seemed criminal to any stranger who 
chanced to %vitness it ; but Mme Claes and her 
daughters were used to it, they loiew the man's 
heart and acquitted him. If during the day Mme 
Claes underwent some dangerous crisis, if she was 
worse, if she seemed near dying, Claes was the only 
one in the house and to^vn v/ho knew it not ; 
liis valet Lemulquinier knew it ; but neither the 
daughters on whom their mother enjoined silence 
nor his wife informed him of the dangers run by 
a creature once so ardently loved. \Vljen his step 
resounded in the gallery at the dinner-hour 
Mme Claes was happy ; she was about to see him, 
she gathered up again her strength to taste that 
joy. 

On the instant he came in this woman, pale and 
half dead, coloured up vividly, reassumed a sem- 
blance of health ; the savant came near the bed, 
took her hand and beheld her under a false ap- 
pearance ; for him alone she was well. \\'hen he 
asked, " My dear wife, how are you to-day ? ” 
she answered, " Better, my friend 1 " and induced 
the absent-minded man to believe that next day 
she would get up, be quite recovered. Balthazar’s 
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that slowly devoured Mme Claes contributed 
to the inward peace, maintaining conjugal affec- 
tion in a passive state, it was easy to reach in 
this sorrowful condition the first days of the 
year i8t6. 


L 



XII 


T owards the end of February Pierquin, 
the notary, contributed the blow which was 
destined to precipitate into the tomb an angelic 
woman, whose soul, said the Abbd de Solis, was 
almost without sin. 

" Madame," he whispered in her ear, seizing at 
a moment when the daughters could not liear their 
talk, " JI. Claes has charged me with borrow- 
ing three hundred thousand francs on his pro- 
perties ; take precautions for your children’s 
fortune." 

Jlinc Claes clasped her hands, raised her eyes 
to the ceiling and thanked the notary by a 
kindly nod and a sad smile, by which he u'as 
stirred. 

That phrase was a dagger blow which killed 
Pdpita. That day she was given over to painM 
reflections which had swelled her heart, and found 
herself in one of those situations in which a 
traveller, no longer possessing his equilibrium, 
rolls, pushed by a trifling pebble, right to the 
bottom of the precipice he has long and courage- 
ously negotiated. Wlien tlie notary was gone 
Mine Claes got Marguerite to hand her everything 
needed for writing, gathered up her strength and 
162 
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occupied herself for some instants with a testa- 
mentary document. She stopped several times to 
gaze at her daughter. 

The hour of confessions had come. In managing 
the house since her mother’s illness Marguerite 
had so well realised the dying woman’s hopes 
that Mme Claes cast a glance without despair 
on the future of her famity, seeing herself re-live 
in that strong, loving angel. Doubtless the two 
women had presentiment of sad mutual confidences 
to he exchanged, the daughter looked at her mother 
as soon as her mother looked at her, and both of 
them had tears in their eyes. Several times Mar- 
guerite at the moment when Mme Claes was resting 
said " Mother ? ” — as if to speak ; then she 
stopped as if suffocated, without her mother, who 
was too busied with her last thoughts, asking her 
the reason of the query. At length Mme Claes 
wanted to seal her letter ; Marguerite, who was 
holding a candle for her, withdrew out of discretion 
in order not to see the superscription. 

" You may read, my child I " said the invalid 
to her in an agonised tone. 

Marguerite saw her mother tracing the words : 

" To my daughter Marguerite.” 

" We’ll talk when I have rested,” she added, 
putting the letter under the pillow. 

Then she fell back as if exhausted by her recent 
effort and slept for some hours. When she awoke, 
her daughters, her sons were kneeling at her 
bedside and praying fervently. It was a Thursday. 
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know ! The gallery pictures and the cellar have 
been sold ” 

" He told me no word of all that ! ” cried Mme 
Claes. " Oh, my God 1 You are recalling me to 
you in good time. My poor children, what will 
become of you ? ” 

She offered up an ardent prayer which lit up her 
eyes with the fires of repentance. 

" Marguerite,” she went on, pulling the letter 
from under the pillow, " here is a document 
which you \vill not open or read except at the 
moment when after my death you are in the 
greatest distress, i.e. if you lack bread here. 
Jly dear Marguerite, love 3-oiir father well, but 
have care of j'our sister and brothers. In a few 
days, in a few hours perhaps, you ^vill be the head 
of the family ! Be economical. 

" If you find yoiuself opposed to yom father’s 
wishes, and the case might occur, as he has spent 
large sums in delving after a secret whose discovery 
is certain to be the object of immense renoNvn 
and wealth, he wll doubtless want money, perhaps 
he’ll ask you for it ; then display all a daughter’s 
affection, and try to conciliate the interests of 
which 3'^ou will be the sole protectress uith what 
you owe to a father, to a great man who is sacri- 
ficing his happiness, his life, to the future fame of 
bis family ; he could not be rvrong but in the form, 
his intentions will always be noble, he is so ex- 
cellent, his heart is full of love ; you wiU see him 
again kind and affectionate, you will ! I had to 
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She leant her head on the pillow and added not 
a word — ^her strength had given out. The inward 
strife between wife and mother had been too 
violent. Some instants after, the clergy came, 
preceded by the Abb6 de Solis, and the parlour 
was filled rvith the people of the house. When the 
ceremony began JIme Claes, whom her confessor 
had awakened, looked at all the persons around 
her and did not see Balthazar. 

" And Monsieur ? ” she said. 

That phrase, in which both her life and death 
were summed up, was uttered in so lamentable a 
tone that it caused a horrible shudder in the 
gathering. Despite her great age Martha darted 
out like an arrow, moimted the stairs and knocked 
roughly at the laboratory door. 

" Monsieur, Madame is dying and they’re waiting 
for you to administer it,” she cried with the 
violence of indignation, 

” I’m coming down,” answered Blathazar. 

Lemulquinier came a moment later, saying his 
master was following him. Mme Claes did not 
cease gazing at the parlom: door ; but her husband 
only appeared at the moment the ceremony was 
over. The Abb6 de Solis and the children sur- 
rounded the dying woman’s bed. On seeing her 
husband enter Josephine reddened and some tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

" Doublless you were on the point of decomposing 
azote?” she said to him uith the gentleness of 
an angel, which made those by the bed shudder. 
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yourself and which have been empty. Heart-life 
like physical life has its actions. For six years 
you’ve been dead to love, to family, to all that 
constituted our happiness. I shall not talk to you 
of tlie felicities which are youth’s appanage, 
they’re bound to cease in the late season of life ; 
but they leave fruits on which souls feed, a bound- 
less confidence, sweet customs ; well, you ravished 
me of those treasures of our age. I’m going in 
good time ; we are not living together in any 
way, you hid from me your thoughts and your 
acts. 

“ How is it you’ve come to fear me ? Have 
I ever addressed you a word, a look, a gesture 
impressed with blame ? Well, you’ve sold your 
last pictures, you’ve sold even the Nvines in your 
cellar, and you’re borrowing afresh on your property 
without telling me a word ! — Ah ! so I shall leave 
life disgusted at life. If you commit fault, if you 
blind yourself in piusuing the impossible, have I not 
shoum there was love enough in me to find sweet- 
ness in sharing your faults, to always walk near 
you, had you even led me into the ways of crime ? 
You’ve loved me too weU: there is my glory 
and there my grief. My illness has lasted long, 
Balthazar ; it began on the day when in this spot 
where I’m about to die you proved to me you 
belonged more to science than to family. Here is 
yolu wife dead and your own fortune consumed. 
Your fortune and your wife were your belongings, 
you could dispose of them ; but the day I shall 
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be no more my fortune mU be your childrens 
and you will not be able to take any of it. 

" Wiat will then become of you ? I now owe 
3'ou the truth ; the dj'ing see far I t^Tiere hence- 
forth will be the coimicrpoise to balance the 
accursed passion of which j'ou have made your 
life ? If j’ou sacrificed me to it 5'our children 
will be mere trifles to you, for I owe j'oti the 
justice to avow that j’ou prefer me to every- 
body. Two millions, and six j-ears' tvork, have 
been hurled into tliat gulf and you've found 
nothing " 

At those words Claes laid his whitened head 
in his hands and hid his face. 

" You will find nothing but shame for yourself, 
povertj'' for j'^our children,” went on the djdng 
%voman. ” You're already nicknamed in derision 
‘ Claes the alchemist ' : later, it will be ' Claes 
the madman '1 I, I believe in you. I know j'ou’re 
great, learned, full of genius ; but to the vulgar 
genius is like madness. Glory is the sun of the 
dead ; in your lifetime you’ll be unhappy, like 
everj' man that wus great, and you’ll ruin your 
children. I’m departing without having enjoyed 
your renown, which would have consoled me for 
having lost happiness. Well, my dear Baltliazar, 
in order to make death less bitter to me I must be 
certain our children shall have a piece of bread, 
but nothing, not even you, could calm my 
anxieties ” 

“ I swear,” said Claes, *' to ’’ 
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"Don’t swear, my friend, so as not to break 
your oath," she interjected. “ You owed us your „ 
protection, it has failed us for nearly seven years. 
Science is your life. A great man can have neither 
wife nor children. Go alone along your paths 
of poverty ! Your virtues are not those of the 
vulgar herd, you belong to the world, you could 
not belong either to a wife or to a family. You 
dry up the soil around you, like big trees ! I, 
poor plant, have not been able to rise high enough. 
I’m half dying of your life. I waited for this 
last day to tell you these horrible thoughts, 
which I’ve only discovered by the lightning 
flashes of grief and despair. Spare your children ! 
Let this phrase re-echo in your heart ! I shall 
repeat it to you till my last sigh. The wife is 
dead, you see ! Y ou slowly and gradually despoiled 
her of her feelings, her pleasures. Alas ! without 
the cruel care you have involuntarily taken, 
should I have lived so long ? But the poor children 
did not desert me, not they ! They have grown 
up near my griefs, the mother has survived. 
Spare, spare our children 1 ’’ 

" Lemulquinier 1 ’’ shouted Blathazar in a 
thundering voice. 

The old valet at once appeared. 

“ Go and destroy everything upstairs, machines, 
apparatus ; do it with precaution, but break 
everything to pieces. I give up science ! ’’ he said 
to his rvife. 

" It’s too late 1 ’’ she added, gazing at Lemul- 
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understood that Claes House had a soul and that 
that soul was no more. Tire grief likewise in the 
family was so li\ing that the parlour where the 
noble Josephine seemed to live again remained 
closed ; nobody had the courage to go into it. 
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S OCIETY docs not practise any of the virtues 
it demands from men ; it commits crimes 
every hour, but commits them in words j it ma 'es 
ready for bad action by joking, even as it degra ^ 
the beautiful by ridicule ; it jeers at sons w o 
weep overmuch for their fathers, it anathematise 
those who do not weep enough for them ; then i , 
it I amuses itself by underrating the corpses before 

they are cold , 

The evening of the day when Mme Claes die 
her friends threw some flowers on her grave 
between playing at two whist parties, paid liomage 
to her fine qualities by looking for hearts or spades. 
Then after some lachrymose phrases which are the 
ha-he-bi-bo-hu of collective grief and are pronounced 
in the same tones without more nor less sentiment 
in aU the towns of France and at all hours, every- 
body ciphered up the product of the estate be- 
queathed. Pierquin first of the lot brought to 
the observation of those who were gossiping 
about the event that that excellent woman's 
death was a relief to her ; her husband \ras 
making her too unhappy; but it was a still 
greater good for her children ; she would not 
have been able to refuse her fortune to her hus- 
174 
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band whom she worshipped, whilst to-day Claes 
could not dispose of it any more. And everybody 
estimated poor Mme Claes’s legacy, reckoned up 
her savings (had she any ? had she none ?), in- 
ventoried her jewels, exposed her wardrobe, 
delved into her drawers, whilst the afflicted family 
wept and prayed around the bed of death. With 
the lightnuig glance of an expert weigher of for- 
tunes Pierquin calculated that Mme Claes s 
property ought to amount to a sum of about 
fifteen hundred thousand francs represented either 
by the forest of Waignies, whose wood had gamed 
an enormous value during the last twelve^ years , 
or by Balthazar’s property, which was stiU good 
for the compensation of his children i ® 
value of the liquidation did not acquit him m 
their respect. Mile Claes was therefore to use 
his jargon, a girl of four hundred thousan 
"But if she does not marry promptly, 
added—" and mamiage avonld , 

and wonld allow of the forest 
sold by auction, of liquidating the 
minora and of using it so that 
not touch it-M, Claes is a man who would rum 

his children.” . were 
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go?t-il'b glanced smilingly at each other and took 
pleasure in prolonging tliis piece of provincial 
malice. Picrquin had seen an event favourable 
to his claims in Mmc Claes’s death, and he was 
alrcad}^ dissecting that corpse for his profit. 

" Tliat worthy woman," he said to himself as he 
returned home to sleep, “ was proud as a peacock 
and would never have given me her daughter. 
Eh ! Eh ! Wi}' sliould I not scheme now so as 
to many’ her ? Old Claes is a man drunk uith 
carbon, who cares no more for his cliildren ; if 
I ask liim for his daughter, after convincing Mar- 
guerite of the urgcnc}’ of her marrying in order 
to save her brotliers’ and sister’s fortune, he will 
be glad to get rid of a child who may worry 
him." 

He went to sleep seeing the matrimonial beauties 
of the contract, pondering on all the advantages 
offered him by this affair, and the guarantees he 
found for his happiness in the person whose spouse 
he was making himself. 

It was difliculfto meet in the province a young 
person more delicately beautiful and better 
brought up than Marguerite. Her modesties, 
her grace, were comparable to those of the pretty 
flower Emmanuel had not dared name before her, 
fearing thus to disclose the secret \rishes of his 
heart. Her sentiments were proud, lier principles 
religious. She was sure to be a chaste wife, but 
she not only flattered the vanity e%’ery man more 
or less exerts in the choice of a wife, but she also 
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satisfied the notary's pride by the immense con- 
sideration lier famil}', doubly noble, enjoyed in 
Flanders, and which her husband would sliare. 

Next day Pierquin drew out of his bank a few 
notes of a tliousand francs and went and offered 
them to Balthazar in a friendly way, in order to 
spare him money worries at a moment when he 
was phmgcd in grief. Touclied by the delicate 
attention Balthazar would doubtless praise the 
notary’s heart and person to his daughter. Nothing 
of tlie sort. M. Claes and his daughter found the 
act quite simple, and their suffering was too ex- 
clusive for them to tliink of Pierquin. In truth, 
Balthazar's despair was so great tliat persons 
disposed to blame his conduct forgave it him, 
less in the name of tlie science that might excuse 
him than in favour of his regrets which did not 
repair the evil. Tlie world contents itself with 
grimaces, it pays itself out of what it gives, \vith- 
out verifying its quality. For society true grief is a 
spectacle, a sort of enjoyment which inclines it 
to absolve everybody, even a criminal ; in its greed 
of emotions it acquits without discernment both 
him who makes it laugh and him who makes it 
cry, without asking them for an account of the 
means. 

Marguerite had reached her nineteenth year 
when her father handed over to her the control of 
the house, where her authority was piously recog- 
nised by her sister and her two brothers, whom 
during the last moments of her life Mme Claes had 

M 
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able to sentimental deceits, because in these 
circumstances Pierquin displayed the kindness 
which belonged to him, the kindness of a notary 
who fancies himself loving when he rescues a 
few crows. Strong in his dubious relationship, 
in the constant habit he had been in of carrying 
on this family's business and sharing its secrets, 
sure of the father’s esteem and friendship, well 
served by the indifference of a scientist who had 
no fixed plan for establishing his daughter, and 
not supposing Marguerite could have a predilec- 
tion, he allowed her to set his courtship dow as 
one that only played at passion when allied \vith 
calculations most odious to young souls and which 
he could not conceal. It was he who showed him- 
self simple, it was she who used dissembling, 
precisely because he thought he was dealing with 
a defenceless girl and misrated the privileges of 
weakness. 

" My dear cousin," he said to Marguerite, with 
whom he was walking in the alleys of the little 
garden, " you know my heart and you know how 
inclined I am to respect the sentiments of grief 
which affect you just now. My soul is too sensi- 
tive for a notary. I only live by the heart, and I 
am obliged to occupy myself continually with 
others’ interests, when I should like to, abandon 
myself to the gentle emotions that make life 
happy. So I suffer much at being compelled to 
talk to you of projects discordant rvith the state 
of your soul, but it is necessary. I have not ceased 
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thinking of you for some days, I have just recog- 
nised that by a singular fatality the fortune of 
your brothers and jmur sister, even your oun, are 
in danger. — ^D’you want to save your family from 
complete ruin ? " 

*' Wliat’s got to be done ? ” she said, half 
frightened by these words. 

*' Marry," answered Pierquin, 

'* I shan't many," she cried. 

" You will many," the notary went on, " when 
you have ripely reflected on your critical posi- 
tion." 

" How can my marriage save ? ” 

"That's what I was expecting, cousin," he 
said, breaking in. “ Marriage emancipates 1 " 

" ^\fl^y should I be emancipated ? " asked 
Marguerite. 

"To put you in possession, my dear little 
cousin," answered the notary u-ith an air of 
triumph. " In that occmrence you take your 
share in your mother’s fortune. In order to 
give it you, it must be liquidated ; now in order 
to liquidate it will it not be needful to sell tlie 
forest of Waignies ? That settled, aU the values 
of the legacy ■wUl be capitalised, and your father as 
guardian will be bound to set aside your brothers’ 
and your sister’s portion, in such manner that 
chemistry udll not be able to touch it any more." 

" What would happen in the contrary case ? ’’ 
she inquired. 

“Why," said the notary, "your father will 
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administer your property. If he began again 
wanting to make gold he could sell the wood of 
Waignies and leave you naked as httle St. Johns. 
Tlie forest of Waignies is just now worth near 
fourteen hundred thousand francs ; but if from to- 
day to to-morrow yom: father cuts it do\vn reck- 
lessly, your thirteen hundred acres will not be 
wortli three hundred thousand francs. Is it not 
better to avoid that almost certain danger by 
making the chance of partition lapse from to-day 
through your emancipation ? In that way you’ll 
save all the fellings of the forest of which your 
father would dispose later to your prejudice. Just 
now, whilst chemistry slumbers, he will necessarily 
put the values of the liquidation on the ledger. 

" The funds are at fifty-nine, so that these dear 
children will have nearly five thousand livres in- 
come on fifty thousand francs ; and provided the 
capitals belonging to the minors caimot be disposed 
of, your brothers and your sister ^vill see their 
fortime doubled at their majority. Whilst other- 
^vise, my goodness ! — ^There you are ! — ^Moreover, 
your father has diminished your mother’s property, 
we shall know the deficit by an inventory. If 
he owes a balance, you will take a mortgage on 
his property and you will save at least some- 
thing.” 

“ Fie 1 ” cried Marguerite, " that would be 
outraging my father. My mother’s last words 
were not uttered so short a time ago that I can’t 
recall them. My father is incapable of robbing his 
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children,” she added, shedding tears of grief- 
"You misunderstand him, M. Pierquin.” 

"But if, my dear cousin, your father turns 

again to chemistry 

" We’h be ruined, eh ? ” 

" Oh ! but utterly ruined I Believe me. Mar- 
guerite,” he said, taking her hand, which he laid 
on his heart ; " I should be neglecting my duties 

if I didn’t insist. Your interests alone " 

" Sir,” replied Marguerite coldly, withdrawing 
her hand, " my family's interests, it is well under- 
stood, demand that I shouldn’t marry. My 
mother thought so too.” 

“ Gjusin,” he cried, with the conviction of a 
moneyed man who sees a fortune lost, "you’re 
committing suicide, you’re thro^ving your mother’s 
legacy into the gutter. — Well, I’ll show the devo- 
tion of the excessive friendship I bear you 1 You 
don’t know how much I love you, adore you, since 
the day I saw you at the last ball your father 
gave I You were bewtching. You may trust 
yourself to the voice of the heart when it talks of 

interests, my dear Marguerite " 

He paused. 

" Yes, we shall call a family council and emanci- 
pate you without consulting you.” 

" But what’s the meaning of ' emancipated ' ? ” 

" Enjo3dng one's rights.” 

" If I ran be emancipated without marrying, 
why d’you want me^ to marry ? — and whom ? ” 
Pierquin tried to gaze tenderly at his cousin. 
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but the expression contrasted so distinctly uith 
the rigidity of his eyes, accustomed to speak of 
money, that Marguerite believed she perceived 
calculation in the improvised affection. 

“ You’ll have married the person who has 
pleased you — ^in the to\vn,” he went on. “ A 
husband is indispensable to you even as a matter 
of business. You %vill have to deal with your 
father. Alone, could you resist him ? ” 

" Yes, sir, I shall be able to defend my brothers 
and my sister when it’s time." 

*' The deuce take it ! ’’ said Pierquin to himself. 
— “ No, you wUl not be able to resist him,’’ he re- 
sumed aloud. 

" Let’s change the subject," she said. 

" Good-bye, cousin. I shall try and serve you 
despite yourself, and shall prove how much I love 
you by protecting you despite yourself against 
a misfortune which everyone in the to^vn fore- 
sees.” 

" I thank 3mu for the interest you display in 
me ; but I beg you not to propose an3dliing or 
to start anything that may cause my father the 
least distress." 

Marguerite remained thoughtful as she watched 
Pierquin depart ; she compared, his metallic voice, 
his manners which had only the suppleness of 
springs, his looks which showed more servility 
than gentleness, with the tunefully mute poetry 
in which Emmanuel’s feelings were clad. Wliat- 
ever one may say or do, there is a wonderful 
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magnetism %vhose effects are never deceptive. 
Tlie sound of the voice, the look, the passionate 
gestures of a man in love may be imitated, a 
young woman may be taken in by a clever actor ; 
but must he not be alone in order to succeed ? 
If this young girl has near her a soul which vibrates 
in unison vith her feelings, has she not quickly 
recognised the utterances of true love ? 

Emmanuel was at the moment, like Marguerite, 
under the influence of the clouds which since their 
meeting had inevitably formed a gloomy atmo- 
sphere over their heads and robbed them of the 
sight of love’s blue sky. He had an idolatry 
for his chosen one which the want of hope makes so 
sweet and so mysterious in its pious manifestations. 
Socially too far removed from Mile Claes by liis 
small amount of foriame and having only a fine 
name to offer her he saw no chance oi heir\g ac- 
cepted as her spouse. He had always looked for 
some encouragement, which Marguerite had denied 
herself to give him under her dying mother's 
failing eyes. Equally pure, they had therefore not 
exchanged a single word of love. Their joys had 
been the selfish joys which the unfortimate are 
obhged to taste alone. They had shivered vlth 
rapture separately although they were agitated 
by a shared ray of the same hope ; they seemed to 
be afraid of themselves, feeling they were already 
too dose to each other. So Emmanuel trembled 
at touching the hand of the sovereign for whom 
he had made a sanctuary in his heart. The most 
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careless contact would have developed a too 
provoking voluptuousness in him, he would no 
longer have been master of his unbridled senses. 

But although they had not accorded themselves 
any of the fragile and immense, the iimocent and 
serious evidences of love which the most timid 
lovers allow themselves, they had yet housed each 
other so well in each other’s heart that both knew 
they were ready to make the greatest sacrifices, 
the sole pleasures they could enjoy. Since Mme 
Claes’s death their secret love was stifled under 
the mourning crape. From being brown the tints 
of the sphere in which they lived had become 
black, and any brightness was extinguished in' 
tears. Marguerite’s reserve almost changed to 
coldness, for she had to keep the oath required by 
her mother, and becoming freer than before she 
made herself stiffer. Emmanuel had espoused the 
mourning of his well-beloved, understanding that 
the slightest confession of love, the simplest de- 
mand would be a forfeiture in respect of the 
heart’s laws. This great love was accordingly 
more concealed than ever. The two tender 
souls always gave forth the same sound ; but 
separated by grief as they had been by youth’s 
timidities and by the respect due to the dead one’s 
sufferings they still climg to the magnificent 
language of the eyes, to the mute eloquence of 
devoted acts, to a continual coherence, sublime 
harmonies of youth, first steps of love in its child- 
hood. 
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Emmanuel came every morning for new's of 
Claes and JIarguerite ; but he only went into the 
dining-room when he brought a letter from 
Gabriel or when Balthazar asked him to come in. 
His first glance at the young woman told her 
a tljousand S3Tnpathetic thoughts ; he suffered 
tlirough the discretion imposed on him by the 
conventions, he had not deserted her, he shared 
her sadness, lastlj' he shed the dew of his tears 
on his friend's heart by a look %vhich no after- 
thought altered. The good 5'oung man lived so 
much in the present, he was so attracted to a 
happiness he thought fugitive that Marguerite 
sometimes reproached herself for not generously 
holding out her hand and saying to him, " Let’s 
be friends 1 " 

Pierquin continued his obsessions with the 
obstinacy which is the unreflecting patience of fools. 
He judged Marguerite according to the ordinary 
rules used by the multitude to appreciate women. 
He tlrought the words marriage, freedom, fortune, 
•which he had whispered in her ear, would blossom 
in her soul, would there develop a desire by which 
he •ivould profit, and he fancied her coldness ■was 
dissembling. But although he surrounded her 
•with cares and gallant attentions he ill concealed 
the despotic manners of a man accustomed to 
settle the highest questions of family life. He 
uttered for her solace the platitudes familiar to 
people of his profession, wliich pass like snails 
over griefs and leave a trail of dry words which 
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deflower their sanctity. His affliction was mere 
wheedling. He abandoned his feigned melancholy 
at the door when putting on his goloshes or taking 
his umbrella. He used the tone which his long 
familiarity authorised him to assume as an instru- 
ment to advance further into the heart of the 
family, to decide Marguerite upon a marriage 
proclaimed in advance throughout the to%vn. 

True, devoted, respectful love therefore showed 
a striking contrast with a selfish, calculating one. 
Everything was homogeneous in the two men. 
The one feigned a passion and armed himself rvith 
his least advantages so as to be able to marry 
Marguerite ; the other hid his love and trembled 
to let his devotion be noticed. 

Some time after her mother’s death and on the 
same day Marguerite was able to compare tlie 
only two men whom she was in a position to judge. 
Till then the solitude to which she had been con- 
demned had not allowed her to see society, and 
her situation left no access to persons who might 
think of proposing to her. One day, after break- 
fast on one of the first fine mornings in April, 
Emmanuel came just when M. Claes was going 
out. Balthazar could so hardly endure the sight 
of his house that he used to go for a walk along 
the ramparts for a part of the day. Emmanuel 
^vas inclined to follow Balthazar, he hesitated, 
seemed to suimnon up force in himself, looked at 
Marguerite and remained. Marguerite guessed 
the professor wanted to speak to her and pro- 
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posed going into the garden. She sent off her sister 
Fi'licie to Martha, who was working in the ante- 
room on the first floor; then she went and sat 
on a bench where she could be seen by her sister 
and the old duenna, 

“ M. Claes is as absorbed by grief as he was 
in liis scientific researches," said the young man, 
seeing Balthazar walking slowly in the court, 
" Everyone in the towm pities him ; he goes 
about like a man who is no longer master of his 
ideas ; he steps wthout motive, looks without 
seeing " 

" Every grief has its expression," said Mar- 
guerite, restraining her tears. " What did you 
want to tell me ? " she went on after a pause, 
rviUi cold dignity. 

" Mademoiselle,” answered Emmanuel in a 
moved voice, " have I the right to speak to you 
as I am about to now ? I pray you only see my 
rvish to be useful to you, and let me believe that 
a teacher may interest himself in his pupils’ fate 
to the extent of being anxious about their future. 
Your brother Gabriel is over fifteen, he is in the 
second form, and it is certainly necessary to direct 
his studies in the spirit of the career he will en- 
brace. Your father is the one to settle the ques- 
tion ; but if he didn’t think of it, wouldn’t it 
be a misfortune for Gabriel ? Would it not also 
be very mortif3dng for yoiur father if you made 
him observe that he is troubling about his son ? 

In this conjuncture could you not consult your 
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brother about his tastes, make him choose a 
career of his own accord, so that if later your 
father wanted to make of him a magistrate, an 
administrator, a soldier, Gabriel would already 
have special knowledge ? I don't believe either 
you or M. Claes would like to leave him idle ” 

" Oh 1 no," said Marguerite. “ I thank you, 
M. Emmanuel, you're right. My mother, by 
turning us to make lace, by teaching us with such 
care to draw, sew, embroider, play the piano, often 
told us one never knew what might happen in life. 
Gabriel must have a personal value and a complete 
education. But what’s the most suitable career 
for a man ? ” 

" Mademoiselle," said Emmanuel, quivering 
with delight, “ Gabriel is the one in his class who 
shoAvs most aptitude for mathematics ; if he 
wanted to enter the Pol3dechnic School I think he 
w'ould get knowledge there useful in every career. 
On leaving he would remain free to choose that 
for which he had most taste. Without having 
up to that point prejudged anything about his 
future, you will have gained time. Men leaving 
that school -^vith honours are welcome ever3nvhere. 
It has furnished administrators, diplomats, sa- 
vants, engineers, generals, sailors, magistrates, 
manufacteers and bankers. So there’s nothing 
extraordinary in seeing a young man, rich or of 
good family, working \vith the object of admission 
there. If Gabriel decided on it, I would ask you — 
w’ill you grant it me ? Say yes I " 
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" \Vhat do you want ? " 

" To be his tutor," he ans%vered, trembling. 

Marguerite looked at M. de Solis, took his hand, 
and said : 

" Yes." 

She paused and added in a moved voice ; 

" How I appreciate the delicacy which induces 
you to oCfer precisely what I can accept from you 1 
In what you’ve just said I can see you have thought 
much about us. I thank you.” 

Although the words were said simply, Em- 
manuel turned aside his head to hide the tears 
which the joy of being pleasing to Marguerite 
brought to his eyes. 

" I'll bring them both to you," he said on 
recovering a little calmness ; " to-morrow is 
breaking-up day.” 

He rose, saluted Marguerite, who followed him, 
and, when he was in the court, he saw her still 
at the dining-room door, where she waved him 
a friendly sign. 



XIV 


A fter dinner the notary came on a visit 
to M. Claes and sat down in the garden 
between his cousin and Marguerite precisely 
on the bench on which Emmanuel had sat. 

" My dear cousin,” he said, " I came to-night 
to talk business to you. Forty-three days have 

gone since your wife’s decease ” 

“ I haven’t reckoned them,” said Balthazar, 
wiping away a tear tom from him by the legal 
word " decease.” 

" Oh I sir,” said Marguerite, staring at the 

notary, ” how can you ? " 

” But we, my cousin, we are obliged to count 
the delays fixed by law. It is precisely a question 
of yovuself and your co-heirs. M. Claes has only 
children who are minors ; he is obliged to make 
an inventory in the forty-five days following 
his wife’s decease, so as to establish the value 
of the common property. Must you not know 
if it is good or bad, in order to accept it or to 
hold out for the pure and simple rights of minors?” 
Marguerite got up. 

“ Stop, cousin,” said Pierquin, “ this business 
concerns you, you and your father. You know 
how much I share your griefs; but you must 
191 
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trouble yourself even to-day witli these details ; 
or you might all of you be much the worse for 
it I I am just now doing my duty as the family 
notary'.” 

" He's right," said Claes. 

" The delay expires in two days,” the notary 
went on. " I ought therefore to proceed from 
to-morrow to the opening of the inventory, 
were it only to delay the payment of the succession 
duties which the pubh'c treasury people will come 
and ask you for ; they have no heart, they don't 
bother about feelings, they may lay hands on 
us at any time. Therefore every day from ten to 
four my clerk and I will come rvith M. Raparlier, 
the appraiser. As soon as we’ve finished in 
town we'U go to the cotmtry. As for the forest 
of Waignies we’re going to talk about it. That 
settled, let’s pass on to another point. We have 
to summon a family council in order to name a 
surrogate guardian. M. Conyncks, of Bruges, is 
to-day yom nearest relation ; but he’s become 
a Belgian ! You ought, my cousin, to wite him 
on the subject ; you would know if the worthy 
man wants to settle in France, where he possesses 
handsome estates, and you might thus decide 
him to live %vith his daughter in French Flanders. 

If he refuses I shall see about composing the council 
according to the degrees of relationship.” 

" What’s the use of an inventory ? ” asked 
Marguerite. 

" To establish the duties, the values, the assets 
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and the debts. When eveiything’s properly 
settled the family council takes in the interest 

of the minors the decisions it judges ” 

" Pierquin,” said Claes, who got up from the 
bench, “ proceed to the acts you will believe 
needful for preserving my children’s rights ; 
but spare us the distress of seeing sold what 

belonged to my dear ” 

He did not finish, he had said the words with 
so noble an air and in so poignant a tone that 
Marguerite took her father’s hand and kissed it. 

" Till to-morrow," said Pierquin. 

" Come for limch," said Balthazar. 

Then Claes seemed to pxiU his memory together 
and exclaimed : 

" But according to my marriage contract, 
which was made according to the Hainaut custom, 
I had dispensed my Avife from the inventory, 
so that she should not be tormented. I am prob- 
ably not bound to it either ’’ 

" Ah ! what a delight ! ’’ said Marguerite ; 

" it would have cost us so much worry ’’ 

" Well, we’ll examine your contract to-morrow,” 
replied the notary, a bit confused. 

" So you didn’t know of it ? " said Marguerite. 
This remark broke off the conversation. The 
notary was too embarrassed to continue, after his 
cousin's observation. 

*' The devil take it ! ’’ he said to himself in the 
court. "This absent-minded fellow rediscovers 
his memory just when he ought in order to 
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About the middle of 1817 Iiis grief, slowly 
mitigated, left him alone and defenceless against 
the monotony of the life he was leading, which 
depressed him. At first he fought courageously 
against science which insensibly reawoke in him 
and forbade himself to think of chemistry. Then 
he thought about it. But he did not intend 
to occupy himself with it actively, he only did 
so theoretically. This continual study made his 
passion rise till it overpowered him. He disputed 
whether he was bound not to continue his re- 
searches, and remembered that his wfe had not 
required his oath. Although he had promised 
himself no longer to pursue the solution of his 
problem, couldn’t he change his mind at the 
moment he caught sight of a success ? He was 
already fifty-nine. At that age the idea domi- 
nating him contracted the harslr fixity with which 
monomanias begin. Circumstances also conspired 
against his tottering loyalty. The peace enjoyed 
by Emrope had permitted the circulation of the 
discoveries and scientific ideas acquired during 
the wars by the savants of the various countries 
between which there had been no relations for 
nearly twenty years. So science had advanced. 
Claes found that the progress of chemistry had 
tended, unknown to the chemists, towards the aim 
of his researches. People given to high science 
thought, like him, that light, heat, electricity, 
galvanism and magnetism were different efiects 
of a like cause, that the difference between bodies 
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the sign of the cross, has gone back to the attic. 
There’s your father on his way to hell. — Jlay 
Heaven stay him killing you as he killed the poor 
dear mistress ! ” 

" That’s not possible,” said Marguerite. 

" Come and see the proof of their goings-on ” 

Mile Claes ran to the udndow, and truly noticed 
a slight smoke issuing from the laboratory chimney. 

" I’m twenty-one in a few months,” she thought. 
” I’ll be able to stop the squandering of our 
fortune.” 

Abandoning himself to his passion Balthazar 
had necessarily less concern for his children’s 
interests than he had had for his wfe’s. The 
barriers were less high, his conscience was broader, 
his passion became stronger. So he went on in 
his career of glory, work, hope and poverty \vith 
the fury of a man full of conviction. Sure of 
the result, he began working day and night vdth 
a transport that frightened his daughters, who 
knew not how little injurious is work in which a 
man takes pleasure. As soon as her father had 
begun his experiments again Marguerite had re- 
trenched the superfluities of the table, became 
parsimonious to a miserly degree, and was 
admirably seconded by Josette and Martha. 

Claes did. not notice the reform which reduced 
life to strict necessaries. At first he did not 
lunch, then he only came down from his laboratory 
at the very moment of dinner, finally he went to 
bed a few hours after remaining in the parlour 
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bctv.ccn his daughters without uttering a word. 
When he withdrew they wished him good night, 
and he let himself be kissed mechanicaUy on 
tlie diccfcs. Such conduct w'ould have caused the 
greatest domestic unhappiness had not Marguerite 
been prepared to use a mother’s authority syd 
been fortified in advance by a secret passion 
against the misfortunes of so great liberty. 

Pierquin had stopped \dsiting his cousins, 
judging their ruin to be about to be complete. 
Balthazar's country estates which brought in 
sixteen thousand francs and were worth about 
tw'o hundred thousand crowns were already 
burdened with tlirce hundred tliousand francs m 
mortgages. Before returning to chemistry Claes 
had made a considerable loan. The revenue 
exactly sufficed for the payment of the interest ; 
but as ^^ith the improvidence natural to men 
devoted to an idea he abandoned Iiis farm- 
property to Marguerite to defray house expenses, 
tlie notary' had calculated that three years would 
be enough to ruin the whole thing and that the 
lawyers W'ould devour what Balthazar had not 
eaten. Marguerite's coldness had brought Pier- 
quin to a state of almost hostile indifference. 
In order to give himself the right to renounce 
his cousin’s hand if she became too poor, he 
would say of the Claeses with an air of pity : 

" Those poor people are mined 1 I did all-^I 
could to save them ; but, what could be done 
Mile Claes w'ould have nothing to do with any of 
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the legal combinations that might keep them 
from poverty ” 

Named principal of the college of Douai by 
his uncle’s patronage, Emmanuel, whom his tran- 
scendent merit had made worthy of the post, came 
every day to visit the two young women in the 
evening, who summoned to them the duenna as 
soon as their father went to bed. Young de 
Solis’s door-knock was never late. For three 
months, encouraged by the dumb, gracious grati- 
tude with which JIargucrite accepted his cares, 
he had become himself. The beams of his soul, 
pure as a diamond, shone without clouds, and 
Marguerite could appreciate the strength, the 
duration of tliem, seeing how tlie source of them 
was inexhaustible. She w’ondered at the flowers 
budding one by one after having breathed their 
perfumes beforehand. Emmanuel realised every 
day one of Marguerite’s hopes and caused the 
enchanted regions of love to be lit up by new 
lights which dispelled the clouds, gave again 
serenity to their sky, and tinted the abimdant 
riches buried till then in the shade. Jlore at his 
ease, Emmanuel coxdd display the seductions of 
his heart, till then discreetly hidden ; the expan- 
sive gaiety of youthful age, the simpheity lent by 
a life filled with study, and the treasures of a 
delicate mind unadulterated by the world, all 
the innocent joyousnesses fitting so well to loving 
youth. His soul and Marguerite’s understood 
each other better ; they went together to the 
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bottom of their souls and found tliere the same 
thoughts ; pearls of an identical brilliance, suave 
and fresh harmonies similar to those beneath the 
sea, which tliey say bewitch the divers ! The}' 
got to know each other by those exchanges of 
talk, by tliat alternate cimiosity, which took in 
both the most delicious forms of feeling. It was 
without fabe shame, but not without mutual 
coquetnes. 

The two hours spent everj’ evening by Em- 
manuel between the young women and Martha 
enabled Jlarguerite to accept the life of anguish 
and resignation into which slie had entered. This 
naively progressive love was her support. Em- 
manuel carried into his evidences of affection the 
natural grace which b so charming, the sweet and 
refined mind that varies the uniformity of the 
feeling, just as facets relieve the monotony of a 
jew'el by causing all its fires to play ; man'cllous 
ways whose secret belongs to loving hearts and 
which makes women faithful to the artist-hand 
by which tlie forms arise again ever new, to the 
voice which never repeats a phrase without re- 
freshing it by new modulations. Love is not only 
a sentiment, it is abo an art. Some simple word, 
a precaution, a nothing, reveal to a woman the 
great and sublime artist who may touch her 
heart -without soiling it. The more Emmanuel 
■went the more charming -^vere his love's expres- 
sions. 

" I've anticipated Pierquin," he told her one 
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night ; " lie's coming to give you bad news ; I 
prefer to tell you myself. Your father has sold 
your forest to speculators, who have sold it again 
in portions ; tlie trees arc already ait, all the 
timber is removed. M. Claes has received 
tlirce hundred thousand francs in cash, which 
he has used to pay his Paris debts ; and in order 
to get rid of them entirely he has been even 
obliged to make an assignment of a hundred thou- 
sand francs on the hundred thousand aoinis that 
remain to be paid by the buyers.” 

Pierquin entered. 

" Well, my dear cousin, tlicre you are 1 ruined 1 
I told you so ; but you didn't want to hear me. 
Your father has a good appetite. He has su-allowed 
your woods as a first mouthful. Your surrogate 
guardian, M. Conyncks, is at Amsterdam, where 
he has just finished liquidating his fortune and 
Claes has seized the moment for his stroke. It's 
not right. I've just written to the worthy 
Conyncks ; but when he arrives the whole thing 
Mill be squandered. You’ll have to prosecute your 
father ; the action will not be long, but it mtII be 
a dishonouring action which M. Conyncks can’t 
prevent himself from bringing, because the law 
requires it. That’s the fruit of your obstinacy 1 
Do you now recognise horv prudent I ivas, how 
devoted to your interests ? ” 

" I bring you good news. Mademoiselle,” said 
young de Solis in his soft voice ; '' Gabriel has 
been admitted to the Polytechnic School. The 
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difficulties about liis admission have been got 
over." 

Marguerite thanked her friend with a smile and 
said : 

" M}’ economies will have an aim ! Martha, 
we’ll busy ourselves to-morrow about Gabriel’s 
outfit. My poor Fclicie, we're indeed going to 
work." she said, kissing her sister on the fore- 
head. 

" To-morrow you’ll have him here for ten days, 
he must be in Paris on 15 November." 

" M3' cousin Gabriel is doing the right thing,” 
said the notary, measuring the college-master; 
"he’ll have need to make himself a fortune. But, 
m3' dear cousin, it’s a matter of saving the 
family honour : will 3'ou listen to me this time ? " 
" No, if it’s still a question of marriage." 

" But, what are 5'ou going to do ? " 

" I. cousin ? — Notliing.” 

" Still, you’re of age.” 

" In a few days. Have 3'ou,’’ said Marguerite, 

" a proposal to make to me which may concih’ate 
our interests with what we owe our father, the 
famil}' honour ? " 

" Cousin, we can do notliing witliout your 
uncle. That settled. I’ll come back when he is 
returning.” 

" Good-bye, sir,” said Marguerite. 

" The poorer she gets, the haughtier she acts," 
thought the notary. 

" Good-bye, Mademoiselle," rejoined Pierquin 
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aloud. " M. le Proviseur, I salute you most 
courteously.” 

And he went out without heeding Felicie 
or Martha. 

” For two days I’ve been studying the Code, 
and I’ve consulted an old advocate, a friend of 
my uncle,” said Emmanuel in a trembling voice. 
” If you authorise me I’U go to-morrow to Amster- 
dam. Listen, dear Marguerite ” 

He said the word for the first time ; she thanked 
him for it by a tearful look, by a smile and a nod. 
He stopped, pointed to F^cie and Martha. 

" Speak in my sister’s presence,” said Mar- 
guerite. " She does not need this discussion 
to resign herself to our life of privation and work, 
she’s so gentle and so coimageous ! but she ought 
to know how much we need courage.” 

The sisters took each other's hands and kissed 
as if to give themselves a new pledge of their 
union in the presence of misfortune. 

“ Leave us, Martha.” 

" Dear Marguerite,” went on Emmanuel, re- 
vealing in tlie inflection of his voice the happiness 
he felt at \vinning the minor rights of affection, 
” I’ve procured the names and addresses of the 
buyers who owe the two hundred thousand francs re- 
maining from the price of the timber. To-morrow, 
if you agree, a barrister acting in M. Conynck's 
name, who will not disavow him, will place 
an attachment in their hands. In six days your 
grand-unde rvill return; he’ll, call a family 
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council, and have Gabriel declared of age ; he is 
eighteen. You and your brother, being author- 
ised to use your rights, you will ask for your share 
in the price of the wood. 

" M. Claes will not be able to refuse you the 
two hundred thousand francs secured by the 
attachment ; as for the one hundred thousand 
other francs which will still be due to you you 
will get a bond on mortgage, which vill 
rest on the house you live in. M. Conyncks 
will demand guarantees for the three hundred 
thousand francs which return to 5111c Fdlicie 
and Jean. In this situation your father 
will be forced to let his estates on the 
plain of Orchies be mortgaged, which are 
already encumbered with one hundred thousand 
crowns. The law gives a retroactive priority 
to registries made in minors’ interests ; all 
will thus bo saved. M. Claes will henceforth 
have his hands tied, your estates are inaUenable ; 
he’ll not be able to borrow on his own, which mil 
be guaranteeing siuns of money above their price, 
the business will be done in the family, wthout 
scandal, wthout proceedings. Your father 'will 
be forced to go prudently in his researches, 
if even he does not cease them altogether.” 

“ Yes,” said Marguerite, " but where ^vill our 
incomes be ? The one hundred thousand francs 
mortgaged on this house will bring us in 
nothing, since we’re living here. The produce 
of the estates my father possesses in the plain 
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of Orcliies -will pay the interest on the three 
hundred thousand francs owing to strangers ; on 
what shall we live ? ” 

" First of all," said Emmanuel, " by putting the 
fifty tliousand francs which nail remain for Gabriel 
in the public funds on his belialf, you will derive, 
according to actual rates, more than four thou- 
sand H\Tes income, which \st11 suffice for his board 
and keep in Paris. Gabriel can’t dispose either 
of tlie money registered on his father’s house, nor 
of the capital of his income ; so you’ll not be 
afraid of his squandering a fartlring of it, and 
you’ll have one burden less. Then will there not 
be left for you one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs ? " 

" My father \vill ask me for them," she said in 
a fright, " and I shall not be able to refuse him.” 

“ Well, dear Marguerite, you can still save tlicm 
by depriving yourself of them. Place them on the 
ledger in your brother’s name. That sum 
will yield 5’’ou twelve or thirteen thousand livres 
of income to live on. Emancipated minors 
not being able to alienate anything without 
a family council, you'll thus gain three years’ 
peace. At that epoch your father vill have 
solved his problem or will probably throw it up ; 
Gabriel become of age will restore to you the 
funds, in order to settle accounts between you 
four.” 

Marguerite made liim explain to her again 
the legal points she could not at first grasp. 
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A MONTH later M. Conyncks, in concert 
with Jlarguerite, had obtained from Claes 
all the guarantees desirable. The schemes so 
ably conceived by Emmanuel de Solis were 
entirely approved and enforced. In the presence 
of the law and his cousin, whose savage honesty 
hardly compromised on questions of honour, 
Baltliazar, ashamed of the sale to which he had 
agreed at a time when he was harassed by iiis 
creditors, submitted to all demands on him. 
Satisfied at being able to repair the injury he 
had almost involuntarily done his children, he 
signed the deeds with a savant’s preoccupation. 
He had become completely improvident, like 
niggers who sell their wives for a drop of gin in 
the morning, and weep for them at night. He 
did not even cast a glance at his immediate 
future, he did not ask himself what resources 
he would have after melting his last crown ; he pur- 
sued his work, continued his purchases, \vithout 
knowing he was now only the titular owner of 
his house, of his properties, and that it would be 
impossible for him, thanks to the severity of the 
law, to raise a halfpenny on the property of which 
he was in some sort the judiciary guardian. 

207 
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or the absolute will be indiscoverable. You will 
all be rich in millions ” 

" Leave us for the moment a bit of bread,” 
replied Marguerite. 

" Is there no bread here ? " said Claes, with 
a frightened air ; " no bread in Claes House ? 
And all our property ? ” 

" You’ve cut do^vn Waignies forest. The soil 
is not yet free of it, and can produce nothing. 
As for your Orchies farms, the revenues are not 
enough to pay the interest of the sums you have 
borrowed.” 

" On what then are we living ? ” he asked. 

Marguerite showed him her needle, and added : 

'* Gabriel’s income helps us, but it’s insufQcient. 
I’d make both ends meet if you didn’t overwhelm 
me with bills which I do not expect ; you tell me 
nothing of your purchases in the town. When 
I fancy I have enough for my quarter and my 
small arrangements are made, there comes ar 
account for soda, potassium, zinc, sulphur, heaven 
knows what.” 

" My dear child, six more weeks of patience ; 
aftenvards I’ll behave wisely. And you’ll see 
wonders, my little Marguerite." 

'* It’s high time you think about your affairs. 
You’ve sold everything — ^pictures, tulips, plate ; 
you’ve nothing Mt; at least don’t incur fresh 
debts.” 

" I don’t intend to any more,” said the old 
man. 


o 
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hung upon the walls or cast on the furnaces, was 
dominated by the figure of Balthazar Claes, 
who, TOthout a jacket, his arms bare as a work- 
man's, displayed a chest covered with hair white 
as that on his head. Eds eyes staring horribly 
did not quit a pneumatic machine. The receiver 
of the machine was coifed with a lens formed 
by double convex glasses whose inside was full 
of alcohol, and which gathered together the sun- 
beams then entering by one of the compartments 
of the rose-window of the attic. The receiver, 
whose plateau was isolated, communicated with 
the wires of an immense voltaic pile. 

Lemulquinier, busied in moving the plateau of 
this machine, which was mounted on a mobile 
axis, in order always to keep the lens in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the sunbeams, got up, his 
face black with dust, and said : 

“ Ah I miss, don’t come near 1 " 

The sight of her father who, almost kneeling 
before his machine, received the sunlight perpen- 
dicularly and whose scanty hair resembled silver 
threads, his dented skull, his face dra^vn in a 
fearful expectation, the singularity of the objects 
surroimding her, the darkness that shrouded the 
parts of that vast attic out of which bizarre 
machines thrust themselves, all helped to strike 
Marguerite with terror, saying to herself ; 

" My father is mad ! " 

She drew near him to whisper in his ear ; 
"Dismiss Lemulquinier.” 
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daughter told him when they Avere closer ; “ you 
have got to pay a hundred thousand francs, and 
we do not possess a single fartliing. Leave your 
laboratory to-day, your honour is concerned. 
What Avill become of you when you’re in prison ? 
Will you soil your white hairs and the name of 
Claes by the infamy of a bankruptcy ? I’ll 
oppose it. I’ll have the strength to fight your 
madness, and it would be awful to see you without 
bread in your last days. Open your eyes to our 
position ; in fact, use your brains for once I ” 

" Madness 1 ” cried Balthazar, who got up on 
his legs, fixed his luminous gaze on his daughter, 
crossed his arms over his chest, and repeated the 
word *' madness ” so majestically that Marguerite 
trembled. " Ah ! your mother wouldn’t have 
uttered that word to me ! ” he went on ; “ she 
did not ignore the importance of my investigation, 
she had leamt a science so as to understand me. 
She knew I'm working for humanity, that there’s 
nothing personal or sordid in me. The sentiment 
of a woman who loves is, I see, above filial affec- 
tion. Yes, love is the most beautiful of all feelings I 
Use my reason 1 " he added, striking his heart ; 
“ do I lack it ? Am I not myself ? We’re poor, 
my daughter — ^well, I will it so. I’m your father, 
obey me. I’ll make you rich when it pleases me. 
Your fortune — ^but it's a trifle. When I've found 
a dissolvent of carbon I'll fill yom parlour with 
diamonds, and it’s silly nonsense by comparison 
with what I’m seeking. You may well wait. 
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considering I am using myself up in gigantic 
efforts '' 

" My father, I have not the right to ask 
to account for the four millions you've ahsorbeo 
in this attic rcsultless. ru not speak to 5'ou of 
my mother whom you killed. If I had a husband 
I'd love him doubtless as much as my motho' 
loved you, and I'd be ready to sacrifice all to hto- 
as she sacrificed all. I’ve followed her orders in 
giving myself entirely to you ; I have proved it 
to you by not marrying, so as not to compel yon 
to render me an account of your guardianship- 
Let’s leave the past, let's think of the present. 

I came here to represent the necessity you have 
yourself created. We must have money for yort 
bills of exchange, d’you understand ? There s 
nothing to seize here but our ancestor, Van Claes s 
portrait. So I came in my mother’s name, who 
was too weak to defend her children against their 
father, and ordered me to resist you ; I come in 
my brothers' and my sister's names. I come, my 
father, in the name of all the Claes, to command 
you to quit your experiments, to make yourself 
a fortune before carrying them further. If you 
arm yourself wth your fatherhood which only 
makes itself felt in order to kill us, I have on my 
side your anc^tors and honour %vhich talk higher 
than chemistry\ Families precede science. I have 
been too much your daughter I " i 

" And so you want to be my executioner I ” he ' 
said in a feeble voice. 
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Marguerite went ofi in order not to abdicate the 
part she had just played; she believed she had 
heard her mother’s voice when she had said; 
" Don’t cross your father too much, love him 
well ! " 

" Mademoiselle is making a fine job up there ! ’’ 
said Lemulquinier on going do\vn to the kitchen 
for lunch. " We were about to lay our hands on 
the secret, we only wanted in addition a little 
July sun; for Monsieur, ah ! what a man ! he is, as 
it were, in God’s own breeches I We’re only so far 
off,” he told Josette, clicking the nail of his right 
thumb under the tooth popularly called the 
palette, " from knowing the principle of everj'- 
thing. Patairas I she comes crying about stupid 
bills of exchange ” 

" Well, pay them out of your wages," said 
Martha, ""those bills of exchange f 

" Isn't there any butter for my bread ? ’’ 
Lemidquinier asked Josette. 

" And money to buy it ? " answered the cook 
tartly. “ "What I you old monster, if you make 
gold in your demon's kitchen, why don’t you 
make yourself a little butter ? It wouldn't be 
so difficult, and you’d sell enough at the market 
to keep the pot boiling. We are eating dry bread, 
we are 1 The young ladies content themselves 
vith bread and nuts ; would you then be better 
fed than the masters ? Mademoiselle only wants 
to spend a hundred francs a month on the whole 
house ; we only cook one dinner now. If you 
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want titbits you have your furnaces up there wb^e 
j'ou fricassee pearls ; they talk about nothing 
at the market. Make yourself roast fowls then 
Lcmulquinier took his bread and went out, 

" He's going to buy sometliing wth his money, 
said hfartha. " So much the better, it noil be 
so mucli saved. Ain’t he a miser, that China- 
man ? — Ah I I hear Mile Marguerite weeping- 
Her old wizard of a father will swallow up the 
house without saying a Christian word, the 
sorcerer 1 In my country he'd already have been 
burnt .alive, but here they have no more reh'gion 
than the Moors of Africa." 

hlUe Claes scarce stifled her sobs as she crossed 
the gallery. She reached her room, looked out 
her mother’s letter and read what ^ollo^v3 : 

" My child, if God permits, my spirit will be in 
your heart when you read these lines, the last I 
shall write 1 They are full of love for my dear little 
ones, who remain abandoned to a demon which 
I was unable to resist. So he has absorbed your 
bread, even as he devoured my life and even 
my love ! You knew, my well-beloved, if I loved 
your father I I am about to die loving bim less 
since I am taking precautions against him which 
I would not have avowed in my lifetime. Yes, 

I shall have guarded at the bottom of my cofBn 
a last resource for the day when you \vill be in the 
last extremity of misfortune. If he has reduced 
you to indigence, or if your honour must be saved. 
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my child, you ^vill find at M. de Solis’s, if he still 
lives, if not, at his nephew's, our good Emmanuel, 
about one htmdred and seventy thousand francs, 
which will help you to live. 

" If nothing has been able to overcome his 
passion, if his children are not a stronger barrier 
for him than my happiness has been, and do not 
stay him in his criminal path, leave your father, 
live at least 1 I could not abandon him, I owed 
myself to him. You, Marguerite, save the family I 
I forgive you for anything you may do to defend 
Gabriel, Jean and Felicie. Take courage, be the 
tutelary angel of the Claes. Be firm, I do not 
dare to say, without pity; but in order to be 
able to retrieve the misfortunes already incurred 
you must preserve some wealth and you ought to 
regard yoxurself as being relieved from poverty ; 
nothing will stop the fury of the passion which has 
robbed me of all. So, my daughter, it will be for 
you to be full of heart to forget your heart ; 
your dissembling, if you had to lie to your father, 
would be glorious ; your actions, though they 
imght seem blameworthy, would be quite heroic, 
achieved with the aim of protecting the family. 
The virtuous M. de Solis told me so, and never was 
conscience purer or more clear-sighted than his. 

I should not have had the strength to say these 
words to you even when dying. However, be 
always respectful and kind in this ghastly struggle 1 
Resist whilst worshipping, refuse rvith gentleness. 
So I shall have had unknown tears and griefs that 
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only burst forth after my deatli. Kiss my 
dear diildren in my name at the time when you 
will thus become their defence. May God and 
the Saints be wth you i 

" Josephine.*' 

To the letter was added a note of gratitude to 
MM. de Solis, uncle and nephew, who engaged 
to remit the deposit placed in their hands by 
Mmc Claes to that one of her children who should 
represent this document to them. 

" Martha," cried Marguerite to the duenna, 
who came up quickly, "go to M. Emmanuel 
and ask Iiim to come here. Noble and discreet 
a'cature I He never said anything to me," she 
thought, " to me whose cares and griefs have 
beas’ine his own " 

Emmanuel came before Martha had returned. 

" You've had secrets from me 1 ” she said, 
showing him the document. 

Emmanuel lowered his head. 

" Oh, yes 1 Be my support, you whom my 
mother there called ‘ oiu* good Emmanuel,’ ” 
she said, shovring him the letter and \mable to 
repress a movement of joy at seeing her choice 
approved by her mother. 

"My blood and life belonged to you the day 
after I saw you in the gallery," he said, weeping 
mth joy and grief ; " but I (iidn’t know, I didn't 
dare hope'you would one day accept my blood. 

If you know^e weU, you must kno%v my word 
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is sacred. Forgive me this perfect obedience to 
your mother’s wshes, it was not for me to judge 
her intentions." 

" You’ve saved us I ’’ she broke in, taking him 
by the arm to go dowTi to the parlour. 

After learning the origin of the money in Em- 
manuel’s keeping Marguerite confided to him 
the sad necessity which hung over the house. 

" We must go and pay the bills of exchange,” 
said Emmanuel, " if they’re all with Mersktus 
you'll get the interest. I'll remit you the seventy 
thousand francs which will remain to you. My 
poor unde left me a similar sum in ducats which 
it will be easy to bring secretly." 

" Yes,” she said, " bring them at night ; when 
my father’s asleep we’ll hide them for ourselves. 
If he knew I had money he’d perhaps do me a 
violence. 0 Emmanuel, to distrust one's father ! " 
she said, weeping and leaning her forehead on 
the young man's breast. 

This graceful and sad movement by which 
Marguerite sought protection was the first ex- 
pression of a love ever enveloped in melancholy, 
ever boimd wthin a sphere of pain ; but this 
over-full heart was bound to overflow, and it was 
under the weight of a misery ! 

" What's to be done ? What's to become of 
us ? He sees nothing, cares nought about us 
or himself, for I don’t know how he can live 
in that garret where the air is burning.” 

“ What can you expect of a man who is con- 
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ally, and twenty men in Europe will admire him 
for what all the others \vill blame as madness ; but 
you may without scruple refuse him his children's 
fortune. A discovery has always been a chance. 
If your father is to meet with the solution of 
his problem he will find it wthout so much 
expense and perhaps at the moment when he 
despairs of it ! " 

" My poor mother is happy I ” said Marguerite. 
" She would have suffered death a thousand times 
before dying, she who perished at her first collision 
with science. But this combat has no end ” 

" There is an end,” rejoined Emmanuel. ” WTien 
you have nothing left, M. Claes won't get any 
more credit and will stop." 

” Then let him stop from to-day,” cried Mar- 
guerite ; ” we are without resources.” 

M. de Solis went to redeem the bills of ex- 
change and brought them back to Marguerite. 
Balthazar came down a few moments before 
dinner, contrary to his habit. For the first time 
for two years his daughter saw in his face the 
signs of a sadness horrible to witness ; he had 
again become a father, reason had driven away 
science. He looked into the court, into the garden, 
and when he was cert^ of being alone with his 
daughter he came to her with a movement full 
of melancholy and kindness. 

" My child,” he said, taking her hand and press- ■ 
ing it -witlr an unctuous tenderness, "forgive 
your old father. — ^Yes, Marguerite, I was rvrong. 
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"Yes, I’ll give it you," replied Marguerite, 
contemplating Balthazar, who did not understand 
the meaning put by his daughter into the phrase. 

“ All 1 my dear daughter," he said, “ you’re 
saving my life I I’ve imagined a last experiment, 
after which there is nothing more possible. If 
this time I don't find it, I must give up seeking 
the absolute. Give me your arm, come, my 
darling child. I’d rvish to make you the happiest 
woman on earth ; you restore me to happiness, 
to glory ; you procure me the power of over- 
whelming you -with treasures. I’ll shower upon 
you jewels, riches ’’ 

He kissed his daughter on the forehead, took 
her hands, clasped them, bore witness to his joy 
by cajoleries which seemed almost servile to Mar- 
guerite. During dinner Balthazar saw her alone, 
he regarded her with the eagerness, attention, 
liveliness which a lover shows for his mistress ; 
if she made a movement he tried to guess her 
thought, her desire, and got up to serve her ; 
he made her ashamed, he put into Iiis attentions 
a kind of youth which contrasted with his pre- 
mature old age. But to such cajoleries she pre- 
sented a contrasting picture of actual distress, 
either by a word of doubt or by a glance she 
threw on the empty shelves in that dining-room. 

" Never mind," he told her, " in six months we’U 
fit it all up with gold and wonders. You will 
be like a queen. Bah I the whole of nat\ire ^vill 
belong to us, we shall be above ■ eveiything — 
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and through you, my Marguerite — ^Sfarguerita ! ” 
he went on, smiling, "your name is prophetic. 
Margarita means a pearl. Sterne has said so 
somewhere. Have you read Sterne ? Would 
you like a volume of Sterne ? It wiU amuse you." 

" A pearl is, they say. the fruit of an illness," 
she replied with bitterness, " and we have already 
suffered much ! ’’ 

“ Don't be sad ; you'll make the happiness of 
those you love; you'll be very powerful, very 
wealthy " 

" Mademoiselle has so kind a heart 1 " said 
Lemulquimer, whose sfcimmerlike face painfully 
grimaced a smile. 



XVI 


D uring the rest of the evening Balthazar 
displayed to his daugliters all the graces of 
his character and all the charm of his talk. Se- 
ductive as the serpent, his speech, his looks 
emitted a magnetic fluid, and he lavished that 
power of geniuses, that gentle spirit which 
fascinated Josdphine, and he set, so to speak, 
his daughters in his heart. When Emmanuel 
de Solis came, he found for the first time for a 
long period father and children gathered together. 
Despite his reserve the young principal felt the 
influence of the scene, for Balthazar’s talk and 
manners were irresistible. 

Although plunged in the abysses of thought and 
incessantly occupied in observing the moral world, 
scientists yet perceive the smallest details of the 
sphere in which they live. Rather out of time than 
abstracted, they are never in harmony with their 
surroundings, they know and forget ever3d:hihg ; 
they prejudge the future, prophesy for them- 
selves alone, are intimate with an event before 
it occurs, but they have said nothing about it. 
If in the silence of their ponderings they have 
used their power to recognise what is passing 
around them, it suffices them to have divined 

32S p 
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wth a few ducats, a childish prank which ruined 
her ! 

" rU lift up this marble column whose pedestal 
is hollow,” said Emmanuel. “ You will slip 
the rouleaux into it, and the devil wouldn’t go and 
look for them there.” 

At the instant when Marguerite was making 
her last-but-one journey from the work-basket to 
the column she uttered a piercing cry, let the 
rouleaux fall, the gold pieces in which burst the 
paper and were scattered over the floor: her 
father was at the parlour door, and showed his 
head, whose expression of greed frightened her. 

” Now what are you doing there ? " he said, 
looking by tons at his daughter, whom fear 
nailed to the floor, and the yormg man who had 
suddenly got up, but whose attitude near the 
column was significant enough. 

The noise of the gold on the wood flooring 
was horrible, and its scattering seemed prophetic 
“ I was not deceived,” said Balthazar, sitthig 

down, " I had heard the clink of gold ” 

He was not less excited than the young people 
whose hearts throbbed so perfectly in unisc)n 
that their movements were as much in balance 
as the strokes of a pendulum amid the de^p 
silence suddenly reigning in the parlour. 

"I thank you. M. de Solis," said Marguerite 
to Emmanuel, casting him a glance, meaning, 

” Back me up, so as to save the money.” , 

“ WTiat ! this gold ? ” continued Balthazar, 
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one hundred thousand francs to redeem the 
bills of exchange which you were unable to 
pay, so you could not give me any guarantee. 
These hundred and seventy thousand francs belong 
to Mademoiselle your daughter, who may dispose 
of them as she pleases, but I only lend them to 
her on the promise she has made me to sign a 
contract by wiiich I can take my sureties on her 
share in the bare estates of Waignies." 

Marguerite turned aside her head to hide the 
tears that came ; she Icnew the pureness of heart 
whicli distinguished Emmanuel. Brought up 
by his uncle in the severest practice of the re- 
ligious virtues, the young man had an especial 
horror of a lie ; so after offering Marguerite bis 
life and heart, he made her the additional sacrifice 
of his conscience. 

" Good-bye, sir." said Balthazar to him. 
" I thought you would have had more trust 
in a man who regarded you ■with a father’s eyes." 

After exchanging a mournful glance with 
Marguerite, Emmanuel was escorted out by Martha, 
who shut the street door. VVlien father and 
daughter were quite alone Claes said to her ; 

“ You love me, don’t you ? " 

" Don’t go a roundabout way, my father ; 
you want this money ? You won’t have it.” 

She began collecting the ducats; her father 
helped her silently in picking them up and verify- 
ing -the amount she had scattered, and Marguerite 
let him do it without exhibiting the least distrust. 
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Marguerite turned her head, so as not to see 
that weeping face, and Claes threw himself at 
his daughter's knees, thinking she was about to 
yield. 

" Marguerite, Jlarguerite 1 Give, give ! What 
are sixty thousand francs to escape eternal 
remorse ? You see. I’ll die ; this will kill me. 
Listen to me ! my word will be sacred. If I fail, 
I renounce my labours ; I’ll quit Flanders, even 
France, if you demand it, and I’ll go and work 
as a manual labourer in order to make a fortune, 
penny by penny, and to restore one day to my 
children what science has taken from them." 

Marguerite wanted to raise up her father, 
but he persisted in remaining on his knees, and 
he added, weeping : 

“ Be for a last time tender and devoted 1 
If I don't succeed I'll myself admit you're right 
to be hard. You'll caU me an old madman ! 
You will call me a bad father I In fine, you'll 
tell me I'm an ignoramus ! I, w’hen I hear the 
words, will kiss your hands. You can beat me 
if you like ; and when you strike me I'll bless 
you as the best of daughters, remembering you’ve 
given me your blood i " 

“ If my blood alone were concerned I’d give 
it you,” she cried, " but can I let my brothers 
and my sister be murdered by science ? No 1 
Stop, stop ! ’’ she said, wiping away her tears 
and repelling her father's caressing hands. 

" SLxty thousand francs and two months," 
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he said, lising in a rage. " I don't want more 
thaji that ! But my daughter puts herself be- 
tween glory, wcaltli, and mj-self. Be accursed I 
he added. " You arc neither daughter nor woman, 
you have no heart f You'll be neither motlier 
nor wife I Let me take it 1 Say yes, my de^ 
little thing, my darling child I I’ll worship you, 
ho said, thrusting his hand on to the gold rvitb 
a movement of atrocious energy, 

" I'm defenceless against force, but God and the 
great Claes behold us 1 " said Marguerite, point- 
ing to the portrait. 

" Very good I Try to go on living covered with 
your father’s blood 1 ” cried Balthazar, casting 
her a look of horror. 

He got up, looked round the parlour, and went 
out slowly. Reaching the door he turned round, 
as a beggar would have done, and interrogated 
his daughter by a gesture which Marguerite 
answered by a negative shake of the head. 

" Good-bye, my daughter I " he said mth 
gentleness. " Try and live happy." 

Wlien he had gone Marguerite remained in 
a stupor which isolated her from the earth ; 
she was no longer in the parlour, she no longer 
fdt her body, she had ^vings and flew through 
spaces of the moral world, where all is immense, 
where thought draws together both distances 
and times, where some divine hand lifts the veil 
of the future. It seemed to her that whole days 
passed between each of the steps of her lather 
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as he mounted the stairs ; then she had a shudder 
of horror at the moment she heard him entering 
his room. Guided by a presentiment flooding 
her soul with the poignant clearness of a lightning 
flash, she went up the stairs without a light, 
\vithout noise, mth the speed of an arrow, and 
saw her father pointing a pistol to his fore- 
head. 

" Take everything ! ” she cried to him, dashing 
forward. 

She fell into an arm-chair. Balthazar, seeing 
how pale she was, began weeping as old men weep ; 
he became again a child, he kissed her on the 
forehead, uttered incoherent words to her; he 
was near jumping with joy, £ind seemed to want 
to play wth her as a lover plays with his mistress 
after obtaining some happiness from her. 

" Enough I Enough, my father I ’’ she said ; 
" think of your promise ! If you don't succeed, 
you’ll obey me ? " 

" Yes." 

" O, my mother !” she exclaimed, turning to 
Mme Claes’s room, “ you’d have given every- 
thing, wouldn't you ? " 

“ Sleep in peace,” said Balthazar, " you’re a 
good daughter.” 

” Sleep,” she rejoined. '* I no longer enjoy 
the nights of my youth ; you’re ageing me, my 
father, even as you slowly broke my mother’s 
heart " 

" Poor child, I'd like to comfort you by ex- 
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tainty. Marguerite would say ; " If my father 
succeeds we'll be happy ! " Claes and Lemul- 
quinier alone said ; " We shall succeed ! '' 

Unliappily Balthazar's visage grew gloomier 
from day to day. When he came to dine he 
sometimes did not dare look at his daughter, and 
sometimes he cast at her likcAvise glances of 
triumph. Marguerite employed her evenings in 
getting young De Solis to explain to her several 
legal difficulties. She overwhelmed her father 
with questions about their family relations. In 
fact, she ffiiished her man’s education, she was 
evidently preparing to execute the plan she 
meditated, if her father succumbed yet again in 
his duel rvith the Unknown {x). 

At the beginning of July Balthazar spent a 
whole day seated on the garden bench, buried in 
sad meditation. He several times looked at the 
bed denuded of tulips, the window of his wife’s 
room ; he doubtless shivered as he thought of all 
his struggle had cost him ; his movements testi- 
fied to thoughts outside science. Marguerite 
came to sit and work near him a few moments 
before dinner, 

" Well, my father, you’ve not succeeded ? " 

" No, my child ” 

" Ah ! ” said Marguerite in a soft voice, " I’ll 
not address you the lightest reproach, we’re 
equally guilty. I’ll only claim the fulfilment of 
your word, it must be sacred : you’re a Claes, 
Your children tviU encircle you vith love and 
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taste for fine pictures, it’s a ruinous passion, but 

we all have our mania 

•' Dear unde I ” said Margucnte. 
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oppressed her of fixing the vague feelings with 
which her heart was overflowing she occupied her- 
self vitJi her cousin. Jealous unwittingly to her- 
self perhaps of the loving attentions lavished by 
Emmanuel on her sister, she doubtless wished to 
see herself also the object of a man's looks, thoughts, 
and cares. Pierquin readily perceived the prefer- 
ence F^licie gave him over Emmanuel, and it was 
to him a reason for persisting in his efforts in such 
a manner that he became more involved than he 
intended. Emmanuel watched the beginnings of 
the passion, a sham with the notary, a childlike 
truth %vith Fflicie, whose future was at stake. 
Then followed between the two cousins some 
pleasant talks, some words whispered behind 
Emmanuel’s back — ^in fine, those small deceptions 
which lend to a look, to a word, an expression 
whose insidious sweetness may give rise to inno- 
cent mistakes. 

Pierquin, under cover of his commerce wth 
F^Iicie, tried to get at the secret of Marguerite's 
journey in order to ascertain if it concerned 
marriage and if he must give up his hopes ; but 
despite his clumsy cleverness neither Balthazar 
nor Fdicie could give him any information, for 
the reason that they knew nothing of Marguerite's 
plans who, when taking over the reins of power, 
seemed to have followed its maxims by silence 
about her projects. 

Balthazar's mournful gloom and his dejection 
made the evenings difficult to spend. Although 

9 
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Qaes and Marguerite had throu-n millions into 
that gulf, but reason promptly stayed the im- 
pulses of the heart and their emotions were trans- 
formed into consolations which embittered 3’et 
more the agonies of tlie lightning-stnick Titan. 

Claes did not speak of liis eldest daughter, and 
did not worry about her absence or her silence in 
WTiting neither to him nor to Fdlicie. \Vlien Solis 
and Pierquin asked him for news of her he seemed 
disagreeably affected. Did he foresee that Mar- 
guerite was acting against him ? Was he humili- 
ated by having resigned to his child a father’s 
majestic rights ? Had he come to love her less 
because she was going to be the father and he the 
cliild ? Perhaps there were many of such causes 
and many of such inexpressible sentiments which 
pass like clouds over the soul, in the mute disgrace 
which he made to weigh on Marguerite. However 
great great men, known and unknown, may be, 
happy or rmhappy in their efforts, they have 
pettinesses by which they belong to humanity. 
By a double misfortune they suffer no less by their 
qualities than by their faults, and perhaps Bal- 
thazar had to familiarise himself with the pains of 
his wounded vanities. So the life he led and the 
evenings during which those four persons were 
gathered together in Marguerite’s absence were 
a life and evenings impressed with sadness, filled 
with dim fears. They were days barren as a 
parched-up coimtry where yet they gleaned a few 
flowers, rare consolations. The atmosphere seemed 
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secrets, said to Marguerite, covering his inquisi- 
tiveness by a sham joviality : 

"Well, dear cousin, you've seen Paris, the 
sights ? ” 

" I saw nothing in Paris,” she replied. " I 
didn’t go there for amusement. The days went 
by drearily for me, I was too impatient to see 
Douai again." 

" If I hadn’t got offended, she wouldn’t have 
come to the Op^ra, where, by the ^ray, she was 
bored ! ” said M. Conyncks. 

The evening painful, everyone was em- 
barrassed, smiled uneasily or tried to show the 
fictitious gaiety that hides genuine anxieties. 
Marguerite and Baltliazar were a prey to dull, 
cruel fears which reacted on their hearts. As 
the evening wore on, the father’s and daughter’s 
faces changed. Marguerite sometimes tried to 
smile, but her gestmes, her looks, the sound 
of her voice betrayed a lively inquietude. MM. 
Conyncks and De Solis seemed to know the 
cause of the secret movements agitating the 
noble young woman, and appeared to encourage 
her by expressive glances. Hurt at having been 
left out in the cold about a decision and measrures 
accomplished on his behalf, Balthazar gradually 
■withdrew from his children and friends, affecting 
to keep silent. Marguerite was doubtless about 
to reveal to him what she had decided for him. 
For a great man, for a father, the position was 
intolerable. 
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Here’s your nomination," she added, taking a 
letter from her hag. " Your stopping here 
during your years of privation and sacrifices 
would be intolerable. Our father must remain in 
a position at least equal to that in which he has 
always lived. 

" I shall not ask for any of 3’our income, you'll 
use it as you please. I only beg you to reflect 
that we have not a halfpenny of income, and 
that we’ll all live on what Gabriel will grant us 
out of his revenue. The town will know nothing 
of our cloistral life. If you were here at home, 
you’d be a hindrance to the means we, my sister 
and I, shall use to attempt to restore prosperity. 
Is it abusing the authority you’ve given me to 
place you in a position to re-make your fortune 
yourself ? In a few years, if you wish, you’ll 
be receiver-general." 

" So, Marguerite," said Balthazar gently, 
" you’re driving me out of my house ” 

" I don’t deserve so harsh a reproach,’’ answered 
the girl, repressing her heart’s tumultuous tlirobs. 
" You’ll return among us when you can dwell 
in your native town as it befits you to appear 
there. Besides, my father, haven’t I yotir word ? ’’ 
she went on coldly. " You must obey me. My 
uncle has stopped to take you to Brittany, so that 
you may not go the journey alone." 

" I’ll not go I ’’ cried Balthazar, getting up. 

" I have no need of anyone’s help to restore 
my fortune and pay what I owe my children." 
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Marguerite's hand, "I’ll help you. I’ll work, 

I ” 

" Here are the means,” she answered, handing 
him the minister's letter. 

" But, my angel, the means you offer me of 
repairing my fortune is too slow 1 You make 
me love the fruit of tlie year’s work and tlie huge 
sums represented by my laboratory. There,” 
he said, indicating the attic, " are all our re- 
sources." 

Marguerite walked to the door saying — 

" My father, you will choose I ” 

" Ah ! my daughter, you’re very hard 1 ” he 
replied, sitting in an arm-chair and letting her go. 

Next morning Marguerite learnt tlirough Lemul- 
quinier that M. Claes had gone out. The mere 
announcement made her grow pale, and her 
cormtenance was so cruelly significant that the 
old valet said : 

" Be calm. Mademoiselle. Monsieur said he’d 
return at eleven for lunch. He didn’t go to bed. 
At two a.m. he was still up in the parlour looking 
through the \vindows at the roofs of the laboratory. 
I was waiting in the kitchen. I saw him, he was 
crying, he is in grief. Here is the famous month 
of July during which the sun is capable of enriching 
us all, and if you wished " 

" Enough 1 ” said Marguerite, divining all the 
thoughts that must have assailed her father. 

Indeed, there had occurred a phenomenon in 
Balthazar which seizes on all sedentary persons. 
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heart, who turned her licad to hide Ivor tears, 
but, unable to repress them, she went into the 
garden and returned, after crying there at her 
ease. During lunch Balthazar showed liimseH 
cheerful as a man who had chosen his part. 

" So we're going to Brittany, my uncle ? ” he 
said to JI. Con3'ncks. “ I've alwa5fs desired to 
see tlic country'." 

" You live cheap there," answered the old 
uncle. 

" Our father leaving us ? " cried Fdlicic. 

M. dc Solis entered, bringing Jean. 

" You’ll leave him with us to-day," said Bal- 
thazar, placing his son near him, " I’m off to- 
morrow, and I \Yant to bid him good-bye." 

Emmanuel looked at Marguerite, who lowered 
her head. It was a dreary day, during which 
everyone was gloomy and repressed tlicir thoughts 
or tears. It was not an absence, but an exile. 
Besides, all felt instinctively what humiliation 
tliere was for a father thus to declare publicly 
his disasters by accepting a berth and leading 
his family at Balthazar’s age. He alone was 
as great as Marguerite was firm, and seemed 
nobly to accept tliis penitence for faults which 
the sway of genius had caused him to commit. 
\Mien the evening was over and father and 
daughter were alone, Balthazar, who, during the 
whole day had shown himself tender and loving as 
he had been during the beautiful days of his patri- 
archal life, held out his hand to IMarguerite, 
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N ext morning Baltliazar, folJo^yed by Lemul- 
quinier, went up to the laboratory as i£ to 
say farewell to the hopes he had cherished and 
which his commenced operations showed him in 
all their livingness. Master and valet cast each 
other a glance full of melancholy on entering tlie 
garret they were perchance about to quit for ever, 
Balthazar gazed at the machines over which his 
thinking had so long hovered, and each of which 
was bound to the memory of an investigation or 
an experiment. He mournfully ordered Lemul- 
quinier to make the gases or dangerous acids 
evaporate, to separate substances which might 
have produced explosions. Whilst taking these 
precautions he gave vent to bitter regrets, such as 
are expressed by one condemned to death, before 
going to the scaffold. 

" But here,” he said, stopping before a capsule 
in which were dipped the two threads of a voltaic 
pile, "here's an experiment whose result ought 
to be waited for. If it succeeded, dreadful 
thought 1 my children would not drive away from 
his house a father who would cast diamonds at 
their feet.~-There’s a combination of carbon and 
sulphur,” he added, speaking to himself, " in 
2S3 
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the door. After Marguerite had there kissed her 
father in a despairing embrace, to wliich he re- 
plied by whispering in her ear, " You’re a good 
girl and I’ll never be angry wth you ! " she 
crossed the court, ran into the parlour, knelt at 
the spot where her mother died, and prayed 
ardently to God to ask Him for the strength to fulfil 
the hard toil of her new life. She was already 
fortified by an inward voice which had poured 
into her heart the praise of the angels and 
the thanks of her mother, when her sister, her 
brother, Emmanuel and Pierquin returned into 
the house after gazing at the carriage till it was 
out of sight. 

" Now, Mademoiselle, what are you going to 
do ? ” said Pierquin. 

“ Save the house,” she replied simply. “ We 
own nearly thirteen hundred acres at Waignies. 
My intention is to have them cleared, to split 
them into three farms, construct the build- 
ings needful for their exploitation, and let them : 
and I think in a few years rvith much economy and 
patience each of us,” she said, pointing to her 
sister and brother, ” -will have a farm of four 
hundred odd acres which may be worth one 
day nearly fifteen thousand francs a year. My 
brother Gabriel will keep for his share this house 
and whatever he possesses on the ledger. Then 
we shall one day give our father back his fortune, 
free of all obligations, devoting our incomes to the 
payment of his debts." 
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Waignies estates arc good property. When my 
uncle Des Racquets dies, poor old chap ! I’ll sell 
my business and I’ll then be worth fifty thousand 
livres a year. My \vife is a Claes, I’m related to 
good families. The deuce ! We’ll see if the 
Courtevilles, the Magalhens, the Savaron de 
Savaruses uill refuse to come to a Pierquin-Claes- 
MoUna-Nourho ! I’ll be mayor of Douai, I’ll 
have the cross, I may be deputy. I’ll be everything. 
Ah ! Pierquin, old fellow, keep to that, don’t com- 
mit any more stupidities, the more so as, upon 
my word, F61icie — ^MUe F61icie Van Claes — cloves 
you.” 

When the lovers were alone Emmanuel gave his 
hand to Marguerite, who could not help placing 
hers right in it. They got up simultaneously and 
went towards their bench in the garden ; but in 
the middle of the parlour the lover could not re- 
sist his delight, and in a voice trembling tlirough 
emotion said to Marguerite : 

” I have three hundred thousand francs of 
yours ” 

"What!” she cried, "did my poor mother 
entrust you with more money ? — No . — ^What ? ” 

" O my Marguerite, does not what belongs to 
me belong to you ? Was it not you who were 
the first to say ‘ we ’ ? ” 

“ Dear Emmanuel ! ” she said, pressing the 
hand she still held. 

And instead of going to the garden she threw 
herself into the easy chair. 
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you with the I^rd of all : I am yours as I arri 
His.” 

They remained some moments plunged in the 
sweetest exaltation. F^licie came back too early 
for them. Emmanuel, enlightened by the dc' 
licious tact which makes everything divined in 
love, left the sisters by themselves after exchang-- 
ing with Marguerite a look in which she could see 
what such discreetness cost him. 

“ Come here, little sister," said Marguerite, 
taking F^licie round the neck. 

Then, drawing her into tlie garden, they went 
and sat on the bench to wliich each generation 
had entrusted its words of love, its sighs of grief, 
its meditations and plans. Despite her sister's 
glad tones and the loving clearness of her smile, 
Felicie felt something like fear. JIarguerite took 
her hand and felt it tremble. 

” Mademoiselle Felicie," said the elder, ap- 
proaching her sister's ear, “ I read your soul. 
Pierquin has come often in my absence, he has 
come every night, he has talked pleasant words 
and you have listened to them " 

Felicie blushed. 

'' Don’t deny it, my angel,” went on Mar- 
guerite ; ” it's so natural to love 1 Perhaps your 
dear soul ivill change somewhat your cousin’s 
nature ; he is egoistic, selfish, but an honest man, 
and doubtless his defects will help your happiness. 
He’ll love you as the prettiest of his properties, 
you’ll become part of his business. Forgive me 
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perceived that both were, according to one of his 
expressions, ‘’romantic and sentimental girls " — ^two 
adjectiveswliich unemotional people use to jeer at — 
tlie gifts so^vn by nature with a parsimonious hand 
over tire furrows of mankind ; the notary doubt- 
less said to himself he must howl with the wolves, 
and next day he visited Marguerite, took her 
mysteriously into the little garden, and began to 
talk sentiment, since it w'as one of the clauses of 
the primitive contract which must precede the 
notarial contract in the laws of the world. 

" Dear cousin," he said to her, “ we have not 
always been of the same opinion as to means to be 
taken for reaching a happy settlement of your 
affairs ; but you should recognise to-day I’ve 
ever been guided by a great desire to be useful to 
you. Well, yesterday I spoilt my offers by a fatal 
habit engrained in us by the notary spirit, d’you 
understand ? — ^My heart was not an accomplice of 
my silliness. I loved you well, but we, we have a 
certain clear sight, and I’ve noticed I don't please 
you. It's my fault 1 Another would have been 
cleverer than I. Well, I’ve come to tell you quite 
frankly I feel a real love for your sister F^licie. 
So treat me as a brother 1 Use my purse ! The 
more you take the more friendship you'll show. 
I'm quite at your disposal, without interest, d’you 
rmderstand ? neither at twelve nor a quarter per 
cent. Let me be thought worthy of Felicie and I’ll 
be content. Forgive me ray faults, they only come 
from business practices ; my heart is good, and 
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thousand in the sixth, and fifteen thousand during 
the rest of the lease, whilst digging the ditches, 
making the plantations, and buying the cattle. 
Whilst the farms were built the fanners came and 
cleared their estates. 

Four years after Balthazar’s departure, Mar- 
guerite had already almost restored her brother’s 
and her sister’s fortunes. Two hundred thousand 
francs sufiiced to pay for aU the building. Neither 
help nor advice were wanting to the brave girl, 
whose conduct excited the town’s admiration. 
Marguerite superintended her buildings, the execu- 
tion of her bargains and her leases with the good 
sense, the activity, the perseverance which womeir 
can exhibit when they are animated by a great 
sentiment. In the fifth year she was able to devote 
thirty thousand francs income yielded by the farms, 
her brother’s income, and the product of her 
father’s property, to theliquidation of themort gaged 
capitals, and to the repair of the injuries inflicted 
by Balthazar’s passion on the house. So the 
redemption was bound to proceed rapidly by 
the decrease of interest. Emmanuel offered besides 
to Marguerite the himdred thousand francs re- 
maining to him from his uncle’s bequest, which she 
had not used, adding twenty thousand francs of 
liis savings, so that in the third year of her manage- 
ment she could pay off a considerable amount 
of debt. This life of courage, privations and 
self-sacrifice was not departed from for five 
years, but everything was, on the other hand, a 
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A t the beginning of January, 1825, Marguerite 
and M. Conyncks went to fetch the exiled 
father, whose return everyone keenly desired and 
who gave in his resignation in order to remain in 
the honour of his family, whose happiness was 
about to receive his sanction. In Marguerite’s 
absence, who had often expressed regret at being 
unable to fill up the empty frames in the gallery 
and reception-rooms for the day when her father 
would again take over his house, Pierquin and M. 
de Solis plotted with F^licie to prepare for Mar- 
guerite a surprise which would make the younger 
sister in some sort share in the restoring of Claes 
House. The two had bought for Fdlicie several 
fine pictures, which they ofiered her for the decora- 
tion of her gallery. M. Conyncks had had the 
same idea. Wishing to testify to Marguerite their 
satisfaction at her noble conduct and her devotion 
in accomplishing the command bequeathed by 
her mother, he had taken measures for the trans- 
port of fifty of his finest canvases, and some of 
those which Balthazar had formerly sold, so that 
the Claes gallery was entirely refurnished. 

Marguerite had visited her father several times, 
accompanied by her sister or Jean ; she had foimd 
267 
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who knew a Oacs subliinc in goodness, great in 
heart, handsome in countenance, and of whom 
there onlj' remained a few traces. 

Aged, worn-out, like his master, by coirstant 
labours, Lemulquinicr had not had to endure like 
him the fatigues of thinking ; so his face offered 
a singular naixture of inquietude and admiration 
for Iiis master nhich it was easy to misunderstand ; 
although he listened to his least word rvith respect, 
although he followed his least movement witli a 
kind of affection, he looked after the savant as a 
mother after her cliild ; he might often have the 
pair of rotecting liim, because lie truly protected 
him in the vulgar needs of life of which Balthazar 
never thought. Tlie two old men enveloped in one 
idea, trusting in the reality of their hope, agitated 
by the same breath, the one representing the en- 
velope and tlie other the soul of their common 
existences, formed a spectacle at once horrible and 
moving. When Marguerite and M. Conyncks 
arrived they foimd Balthazar settled in an inn ; 
his successor had not delayed and had already 
taken possession of the post. 

Amid the preoccupations of science a desire to 
see again his coimtry, his house, his family, excited 
Balthazar ; his daughter's letter had announced 
bappj' events to him : he dreamt of cro^vning his 
career by a series of experiments which should 
bring him at last to the solution of his problem, 
so he was expecting Marguerite with excessive 
impatience. 
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had displayed, the consciousness of the power he 
had let her assume, the fortune at her disposal, 
and the indefinable feeling that had seized hold 
of him, since the day when he had abdicated his 
already compromised paternity, had doubtless 
magnified her to him from day to day. Conyncks 
seemed nothing in Balthazar’s eyes, he only saw 
his daughter and thought of her, appearing to 
fear her as certain weak husbands tlie superior 
woman who has subjugated them ; when he raised 
his eyes to her Marguerite noticed with grief an 
expression of fear, like that of a child who feels 
himself at fault. The noble girl could not con 
ciliate the majestic terrible expression of that 
skull devastated by science and labour with the 
puerile smile, the naif servility that were depicted 
on Balthazar’s lips and ph 3 'siognomy. She was 
wounded by the contrast between that greatness 
and that pettiness, and promised herself to use 
her influence to enable her father to regain all 
his dignity for the solemn day when he was to 
reappear in the bosom of his family. First of all 
she seized a moment when they were alone to 
whisper in his ear ; 

“ D’you owe anything here ? ” 

Balthazar reddened and replied with an em- 
barrassed air : 

“ I don’t know, but Lemulquinier vill tell you. 
That fine fellow kno%v5 more about my business 
than I do myself.” 

Marguerite rang for the valet, and when he 
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deai'ly saw on his face signs of deep anxiety, and 
judged that the thousand crowns were only the 
a’}ang debts of the laboratorj'. 

“ Be frank, m}'- father/’ she said, letting him 
draw her on his knees ; " you still owe something ? 
Confess all to me, return to your house with- 
out retaining a trace of fear amid the general 
joy,” 

" My dear Marguerite,” he answered, taking 
her hand and kissing them with a grace that 
seemed a memory of youth, " you will scold 
me? " 

“ No," she said. 

" True ? ” he asked, making a gesture of in- 
fantine joy. " So I can tell you all, you'll 

pay ? 

" Yes," she said, repressing the coming tears. 

" Well ! I owe Oh, I don't dare ! ’’ 

“ But say, my father ! ” 

" It’s considerable,” he rejoined. 

She clasped her hands in a despairing move- 
ment. 

“ I owe thirty thousand francs to MIM. Protez 
and Chifireville." 

" Thirty thousand francs,” she said, “ are my 
savings, but I have pleasure in offering you them,” 
she added, kissing his forehead with respect. 

He got up, took his daughter in his arms and 
turned right roimd about his room, making her 
jump like a child; then he put her back in the 
armchair, cr3ing ; 
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domination with the persistence given hy a fixed 
idea ? Or had the master contracted for his 
valet the kind of affection springing from habit 
and similar to that which a worker has for his 
creative tool, which tlie Arab has for his liberating 
steed ? Marguerite watched for some facts to 
decide, proposing to remove Balthazar from a 
humiliating yoke if it existed. 

Passing through Paris she remained there a few 
days to settle her father's debts, and ask the 
chemical manufactmrers to send nothing to Douai 
TOthout informing her first what Claes might have 
ordered. She won the point from her father that 
he should change his costume and resume the 
toilette habits suitable to a man of his rank. 
This corporal restoration gave Balthazar again a 
kind of physical dignity which was of good 
omen for a change of ideas. Soon his daughter, 
happy in advance at all the surprises awaiting 
her father in his oum house, left again for 
Douai. 

At three leagues from the town Balthazar met 
his daughter Felicie on horseback escorted by her 
brothers, by Emmanuel, Pierquin, and the intimate 
friends of the three families. The journey had 
necessarily distracted the chemist from his usual 
thoughts, the sight of Flanders had reacted on his 
heart ; so when he perceived the glad cortege 
formed by his family and friends he felt such 
keen emotions that his eyes moistened, his voice 
quivered, his eyeballs reddened, and he kissed his 
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rjnidieii £0 jia.-ii'jriatciy '.viUiout being able to 
leave tlicns, tJiat the spectators of the scene ^^eTe 
moved to tears. 

Wljen he .‘^nw Iiis house again he paled, jumped 
out of the carriage rnth a young man's agility, 
breathed in the air of the court uith delight, and 
began gazing at Uie least details udth a pleasure 
wliich overflowed in gesture ; lie di'ew himself up 
and his countenance became young again, \nien 
he entered the parlour he had tears in liis eyes, 
as he saw by the exactness witli which his daughter 
had reproduced his old silver candlesticks he had 
sold that the disaster mast have been entirely 
retrieved, 

A splendid lunch was served in the dining-room, 
wliose sideboards had been filled \rith curiosities 
and plate of a value at least equal to tliat of the 
pieces former!}' there. Altiiough the famii}' repast 
lasted long, it was scarce sufiicient for the accounts 
demanded by Balthazar from each of his children. 
The shock impressed on his morale by this return 
made him espouse bis famil3'’s happiness, and 
he showed himself a true father. His manners re- 
sumed their former nobility. In the first moments 
he was all absorbed in the enjoyment of possession 
without asking himself for an account of the 
means b}' which he had recovered aJl he had lost. 

So his joy was entire and full. Lunch over, the 
four children, the father and Pierquin the notary 
passed in to the parlour, where Balthazar saw not 
without disquiet some stamped papers which a 
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clerk had set on a table, at which he stood as if 
to help his employer. The children sat do^vn and 
Balthazar, astonished, remained upright by tlie 
fire-place. 

" Tills, " said Pierquin, “is the account of the 
guardianship rendered by M. Claes to his children. 
Doubtless it’s not very amusing,’’ he added, 
laughing after the fashion of notaries who very 
generallj' assume a joking tone when talldng of the 
most serious afiairs, “ but it’s absolutely necessary 
you should listen to it.” 

Tliough the circumstances justified the phrase, 
JI. Claes, whose conscience recalled his past life, 
accepted it as a reproach and frowmed. The 
clerk began reading. Balthazar’s amazement 
went on increasing as the document was being re- 
vealed. It was there established firstly that his 
wife’s fortune at the time of her death amounted 
to about one million six hundred thousand francs, 
and the conclusion of this rendering of accounts 
clearly provided each of her children with a com- 
plete share as would have happened in the case 
of a good and careful family-father. The result 
was that the house was free of mortgage, that 
Balthazar was at home, and that his coimtry 
estates were likervise disencumbered. When the 
various documents were signed, Pierquin pre- 
sented the receipts for the sums once borrowed 
and the withdrawals of the mortgages that 
burdened the properties. 

At that moment Balthazar, who had recovered 
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tude to my daughter Marguerite for the wisdom 
and courage with which she has carried out 
my plans, fulfilled my intentions, when over' 
absorbed by my work I confided to her the reins 
of our domestic government.” 

“ Ah ! now we’ll read the marriage contracts,” 
said Pierguin, looking at the clock. " But those 
documents don’t concern me, since the law does 
not allow me to draw up instruments for my 
relations and for m5'self. M. Raparlier, my uncle, 
is about to come.” 

At that moment the friends of the family in- 
vited to the dinner given in honour of M. Claes’s 
return and to celebrate the signing of the contracts 
arrived one by one whilst the servants carried 
the wedding presents. The gathering quickly 
grew, and became as imposing tluough the 
quality of the persons as it was handsome through 
the richness of the dresses. The tliree families that 
w'ere being invited by their children's happiness 
had wanted to rival in splendour. In an instant 
the parlour was full of the graceful presents which 
are made to fiances. Gold rustled and glittered. 
Unfolded stuffs, cashmere shawls, necklaces, 
jewellery excited to so genuine a joy in those who 
gave and those who received, the half-childlike joy 
was so clearly painted on aU countenances, that 
the value of the magnificent presents was for- 
gotten by the indifferent, who are very often 
busy in calculating it out of curiosity. 

Soon began the ceremonial customer}' in the 
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M. de Solis which had to be read first, when 
suddenly the parlour door was flung open and 
Lemulquinier appeared, his face beaming wth 
m-: 

" Monsieur ! Monsieur I ” 
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only be translated by the words : " You -were the 
first io go to the laboratory J ” 

" And/' continued the valet, " I found this 
diamond in the capsule commxmicating with the 
pile which we had left in working order to pro- 
duce something ,* and it has produced, Mon- 
sieur 1 " he added, showing a white diamond, 
octahedric in form, whose brilliance attracted the 
whole party’s amazed regards. 

" Sly children, my friends," said Balthazar, 
" forgive mj' old serv'ant, forgive me ! — This will 
send me mad. A chance in seven years has 
produced udthout me a discovery I’ve been seek- 
ing sixteen years. How ? I don’t know. Yes, 
I had left sulphide of carbon under the influence 
of a voltaic pile whose action ought to have been 
watched daily. Well, during my absence God’s 
power burst forth in my laboratory witliout my 
being able to check its effects, progressive effects, 
of course ! Isn’t that awful ? Accursed exile ! 
Accursed chance ! Alas ! If I had watched this 
long, this slow, this sudden — ^how shall I call it ? — 
crystallisation, transformation, in fact, this miracle, 
well, my children would be still richer. Although 
it’s not the solving of the problem I am investi- 
gating, at least the first beams of my glory would 
have shone on my countrj^ and this moment 
which our gratified affections make so ardent with 
happiness would be further warmed by the sun of 
science 1 ’’ 

Everyone was silent in this man’s presence. 
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diamonds/' he said, “ appeared there for a moment 

bj' chance.” , -j 

" That chance is doubtless quite natural, said 

one of those people who want to explam every- 
thing, “the worthy man must have forgotten 
some real diamond. It’s so much saved out o 
what he burnt ” 

“ Let’s, forget it,” said Balthazar to his friends. 
“ I beg you not to talk to me about it to-day. 

Marguerite took her father s arm to enter t le 
rooms of the front house where a sumptuous fete 
awaited him. \Vlaen he went into the gallery after 
aU his guests he saw it furnished with pictures 

and filled with rare flowers. 

“ Pictures ! ” he cried. “ Pictures !-and some 


of our old ones 1 ” , , , i j 

He stopped, his forehead grew dark, he had 

a moment of sadness, and felt then the weight o 
his faults by measuring the extent of his secret 


humiliation. _ , „ . , 

“ It all belongs to you, my father, said 
guerite, guessing at Balthazar’s feelings. 

•'Angel whom the heavenly spirits must 
applaul,” he exclaimed, " how inany times 
have you not given your father life . 

“ Don’t retain any cloud on your foreh 
the least gloomy thought in 

«d, and lT/* 

my hopes. Ive few words you 

quinier, my darling father , . j^^im, and 
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the fatted calf for the prodigal father’s re- 
turn I ” 

This phrase, in which the scientist did justice 
to himself and which perhaps prevented it from 
being made severer tor liimself, was so nobly 
uttered that everybody was touched to tears ; 
but it was the last expression of melancholy, joy 
insensibly' assumed the noisy, lively stamp of 
family rejoicings. After dinner the principal 
inhabitants of the town arrived for tlie ball, 
which was equal to the classical splendour of 
Claes House restored. The tlrree marriages took 
place quickly and gave rise to parties, balls, 
repasts, which for several months whirled old 
Claes into society. His eldest son went and settled 
on Conyncks's estate near Cambrai, as Conyncks 
never wished to be away trom bis daughter. 
Mme Pierquin like\vise left the paternal house 
to do the honours of the mansion Pierquin had 
had built and where he intended to live nobly, 
for his business was sold and his unde Des Rac- 
quets had just died, leaving him treasiures slowly 
economised. Jean left for Paris, where he was to 
finish his education. 

So the Solises remained alone -ivith their father 
who left them the rear-quarters, himself living 
on the second floor of the front house. Mar- 
^erite continued to watch over Balthazar’s 
material happiness, and was aided in the sweet 
task by Emmanuel. 

The noble girl received by the hands of love 
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the solution of his problem. So three years 
went by. 

In 1828 an event favourable to Emmanuel 
called him to Spain. Although there were three 
numerous branches between himself and the 
property of the Solis family, yellow fever, old 
age, childlessness, all the whims of chance united 
to make Emmanuel the heir to the titles and 
wealth of his line, he, the last one. By one of 
those hazards that are only improbable in books, 
the Sohs family had acquired the Countship of 
Nomrho. llarguerite did not wish to separate from 
her husband, who had to remain in Spain as long 
as his affairs required ; she was moreover curious 
to see the castle of Casa-Rdal, where her mother 
had spent her childhood, and the town of Granada, 
the patrimonial cradle of the Solis family. She 
went off, entrusting the control of the house to 
the devotion of Martha, Josette and Lemul- 
quinier, who were accustomed to carr}'^ it on. 
Balthazar, to whom Marguerite had proposed 
the voyage to Spain, had refused on account of 
his great age; but several operations, meditated for 
a long time, which were to realise his hopes, were 
the real reason of his refusal. 

The Count and Countess de Solis y Nourho 
remained in Spain longer than they vished. 
Marguerite bore a child there. In the middle of 
1830 tliey were at Cadiz, where they reckoned 
on embarking for their return to France through 
Italy ; but they there received a letter, in which 
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out result, had decided not to pay M. Claes’s 
debts. 

Tins letter altered Marguerite’s arrangements, 
who took the nearest way to Douai. Her savings 
and her new fortune allowed her indeed to pay 
her fatlier’s debts once more ; but she wished 
more tlian that, she wished to obey her mother 
by not letting Balthazar go to the grave dis- 
honoured. Certainly she alone could exert enough 
ascendancy over the old man to prevent him from 
continuing his work of ruin at an age at which 
no fruitful work could be expected from liis weak- 
ened faculties. But she desired to rule wthout 
estranging him, so as not to imitate Sophocles’s 
children, in case her father should approach the 
scientific goal to which he had sacrificed so much. 

LI. and Lime de Solis reached Flanders about 
the last da3re of September, 1831, and reached 
Douai in the morning. Llarguerite stopped at 
her house in the Rue de Paris and found it shut. 
Tlie bell w^as violently nmg without an answ'er. 
A tradesman came out of his shop, dra\vn by the 
noise of the carriages. Llany persons were at the 
windows to enjoy the sight of the return of a 
household beloved in tlie whole town, and also 
attracted by the vague curiosity attached to the 
events which Llaxguerite's arrival presupposed 
in Claes House. The tradesman told Count de 
Solis’s valet that old Claes had gone out about 
an hour since. Doubtless Lemulquinier was taking 
his master for a ^valk on tire ramparts. 
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Marguerite sent for a locksmith to open the 
&H‘T so as to avoid the scene arising from hs 
father's resistance if, as Felidc had written, he 
refu-ed to admit her. Meanwhile Emmanuel 
went after tlic old man to inform him of his daugh- 
ter’s arrival, whilst his valet hurried off to inform 
?d. and Mine Pierquin. 

The door was opened in a moment, Marguente 
entered the parlour to have her luggage put there, 
and shuddered witlj terror at seeing the walk 
bare, as if they had been on fire. The wonderful 
wainscotings, executed by Van Hu}'5inm, and tlie 
President's portrait had been sold to Lord Spencer, 
it was said. The dining-room was empty, there 
were onl)'’ two straw chairs in it and a common 
table, on which Jfarguerite noticed witJj fright 
two dishes, two bowls, tw'o silver covers, and on 
a plate the remains of a herring, which Claes 
and his valet had doubtless just shared. In an 
instant she hastened through the house whose 
every room showed her the desolating spectacle 
of a nudity similar to that of the parlour and 
dining-room. Tlie idea of the absolute had passed 
everywhere like a fire. Tlie only furniture in her 
father’s room was a bed, a chair, and a table, on 
W’hich was a cheap copper candlestick, in which 
the night before a piece of the worst kind of candle 
had gone out. The denuding was so complete 
that the windows had no curtains. The smallest 
object that might be of value in the house, every- 
thing, even to the kitchen utensils, had been sold. 
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Stirred by the curiosity wliich does not quit us 
even in misfortune, Marguerite entered Lemul- 
quinier's room, which was as bare as liis master’s. 
In the half-closed table-drawer she saw a pawn- 
ticket testifjdng that the valet had pledged his 
watch a few days before. She ran to the laboratory 
and saw the room full of scientific instruments, as 
in the past. 

She had her own apartment opened : hei' father 
had respected evei^dhing there. 

At her first glance Marguerite burst into tears 
and forgave her father everything. Amid that 
devastating fury, he had been stayed by fatherly 
feeling and the gratitude he owed his daughter ! 
This proof of kindness received at a time when 
Marguerite’s despair was at its height caused one 
oi those moral reactions against which the coldest 
hearts are powerless. She went down to the 
parlour and there awaited her father’s arrival, 
in an anxiety terribly increased by doubt. How 
was she about to see him again ? Ruined, de- 
crepit, suffering, weakened by the fasts he en- 
dured through pride ? But would he be in his 
senses ? Tears flowed from her eyes without 
notice on coming again to this devastated sanc- 
tuary. The images of her whole life, her efforts, 
her useless precautions, her infancy, her mother 
happy and unhapp5% everything, up to the sight 
of her little Joseph, who smiled at this spectacle 
of desolation, composed for her a poem of ex- 
cruciating sadness. 
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M CLAES’S condition was no secret to any- 
. one. To the shame of mankind there 
were not two generous hearts at Douai which gave 
honour to the perseverance of the genius. The 
wliole of society regarded Balthazar as a man 
to ban, as a bad father who had eaten up six 
fortunes, millions of francs, and was looking for 
the philosopher’s stone in the nineteenth century, 
the enlightened century, the incredulous century, 
the century of — etc. He was calumniated by being 
branded Avith the neime of alchemist, by sneering 
at him : " He wants to make gold ! ” What 
eulogies were not passed on this centmy in which, 
as in all others, talent expires beneath an indiffer- 
ence as brutal as that of the ages in which died 
Dante, Cervantes, Tasso, and the rest ? The 
masses understand even more slowly the creations 
of genius than the kings used to. 

Such opinion had gradually filtered from the 
Douaisian high society into the burgessry, and 
from the burgessry among the common people. 
So the septuagenarian chemist excited a deep 
feeling of pity among well-educated people, a 
jeering curiosity in the crowd, two grossly con- 
temptuous expressions of the " Vss victis I ” by 
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a decent outside and hesitate to ask alms. Sooner 
or later the two old folk might be insulted. Pier- 
quin, knowing how dishonouring to the family a 
public insult would be, always sent, during his 
father-in-law’s walks, two or three of his servants, 
who surrounded him at a distance with the pur- 
pose of protecting him, for the July Revo- 
lution had not helped to make the people re- 
spectful. 

By an inexplicable fatality Claes and Lemul- 
quinier going out very early had evaded M. and 
Mme Pierquin’s secret watch and were alone in 
the town. On returning from their walk they 
went and sat in the sun on a bench in the Place 
Saint- Jacques, where some children were going 
to school or college. Seeing afar off the old men 
defenceless, with thehr faces beaming in the sun, 
the children began to talk of them. The children’s 
talks usually soon come to laughter : from laughter 
they proceeded to hoaxing, without kno^ving their 
cruelty. Seven or eight of the first arrivals kept 
at a distance and began examining the two old 
faces, whilst restraining the stifled laughter which 
attracted Lemulquinier’s attention. 

" I say, d’you see that one whose head’s like a 
knee ? ” 

'■ Yes.” 

" Well, he was born a savant.” 

“ Papa says he makes gold,” said another. 

The smallest of the band, w'lio had his basket full 
of provisions and was licking a slice of bread 
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to prevent the boys from covering the great old 
man and his valet with filth. 

The blow had found its mark. Balthazar, whose 
faculties had been till then preserved by the chas- 
tity natural to scientists whose preoccupation 
with a discoveirjmnnihilatesthe passions, dhone the 
secret of the scene ; his decrepit body did not 
endure the avdul reaction he felt in the high 
region of his feelings, he fell struck with paralysis 
into Lemulquinicr's arms, who brought him back 
to his home on a stretcher, surroimded by his 
two sons-in-law and their ser\'ants. No power 
could prevent the populace of Douai from escorting 
tlie old man to the door of his house, where were 
F<Slicie and her children, Jean, Marguerite, and 
Gabriel, who, informed by his sister, had come with 
his ■wife from Cambrai. 

The old man’s entry was a fearful sight ; he 
struggled less against death than against the 
fright of seeing his children penetrate the secret 
of his metchedness. A bed was at once made in 
the middle of the parlour, care was lavished on 
Balthazar, whose condition towards the end of 
the day allowed of some hopes for his recovery. 
The paralysis, though skilfully combated, left him 
all the same a considerably long time in a state 
neighbouring childhood. \%en the paralysis had 
gradually ceased it remained on his tongue, which 
it had specially affected, perhaps because anger had 
concentrated there all the old man’s strength at 
the instant he wanted to apostrophise the children. 
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The scene had excited general indignation in the 
town. B_v a stiirunkno^vn law which guides the 
affections of the masses this episode broiiglit 
cvcr}^body rotmd to Jf. Claes’s side. In a moment 
he hecame a great man, he stirred admiration and 
won all the sentiments be was refused tlie day 
before. Everj'one bragged of his patience, his%\'ill, 
his courage, his genius. Tlie magistrates wanted 
to proceed against those who had taken part in the 
assault ; but the erdl teas done. The Claes 
famil}' were the first to ask for the hushing-up 
of the affair. 

Marguerite had ordered tlie parlour to be 
furnished, whose naked walls were soon covered 
with silk, MTien some days later the old father 
had recovered his faculties and found himself again 
in elegant surroundings, witli everjdhing needful 
for a happy life, lie desired the presence of his 
daughter at the very moment Marguerite was 
coming in ; seeing her, Balthazar reddened, his 
eyes moistened without any tears flowing. He 
coiild press his daughter’s hand with his cold fingers 
and put into the pressure all the feelings and ideas 
he could no longer express. 

Tliere was something holy and solemn in the 
farewell of the brain that still lived, of the heart 
revived by gratitude. Exliausted by his fruitless 
attempts, wearied by his struggle mth a gigantic 
problem, and made desperate perhaps by the 
obsenrity destined for his memory, the giant was 
soon about to cease living ; all his children sur- 
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rounded him with a.respectM feeling, so that his 
eyes might he refreshed by thc^images of abund- 
ance, of wealth, and by the touching picture of 
his fine family. He was even afiectionatc in his 
looks, by which he could show his sentiments ; 
his eyes suddenly gained so great a variety of 
expression that they had, as it were, a language 
of light, easy to understand. 

Marguerite paid her father’s debts and in a few 
days restored Claes House to a modem splendour 
which must banish any idea of decadence. She 
no longer left Balthazar’s bedside, whose every 
thought she tried to guess and accomplish his 
least wishes. 

Some months passed in the alternations of ill 
and good which mark in old men the struggle 
betw'een life and death. Every morning his chil- 
dren came to him, remained in the parlour during 
the daj^ dining near' his bed, and only went out 
when he fell asleep. What pleased him most 
among all the distractions they got up for him 
was the reading of the papers which political 
events then made very interesting. M. Claes 
listened attentively as M. de Solis read in a loud 
voice near him. 

Tow’ards the end of 1833 Balthazar spent a 
very critical night, during which M. Pierquin, the 
doctor, was smnmoned by the nurse, who was 
frightened by a sudden change in the patient ; 
in truth the doctor wished to watch him, fearing 
at every instant be would die under the effects 
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of an inward crisis whose results bore the character 
of a death-agony. 

Tire old man threw himself into movements of 
an incredible force in order to shake off the bonds 
of paralysis ; ho desired to speak and moved 
his tongue without being able to form sounds ; 
his flaming C3'cs projected thoughts ; his drawn 
featimes expressed unlrcard-of pain ; his fingers 
were desperately agitated, lie sweated big drops. 

In the morning the children came and kissed 
tlieir faUier with the affection which the fear of 
neighbouring deatli caused them to show forth 
eveiy day* more ardently and more keenly ; but 
he did not show them the satisfaction which he 
usuallj' felt at such signs of tenderness. 

Emmanuel, advised by Pierquin, hastened to 
open the paper to see if the reading of it would 
divert the inward crisis through which Balthazar 
was passing. 

On unfolding it, lie saw tlie words " Discovery 
of the Absolute," which greatly struck him, and 
lie read to Marguerite an article in which there 
was mention of a process relating to a sale of the 
absolute which a famous Polish mathematician 
had carried out. 

Although Emmanuel read in quite a low voice 
the annoimcement of the fact to Marguerite who 
begged him to omit the article, Balthazar had 
heard. 

Suddenly the dying man raised himself up on his 
fists, cast on his frightened children a look that 
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struck them all like a flash of lightning, the hair 
on the nape of his neck stirred, his WTinkles 
quivered, his visage was enlivened by a spirit of 
fire, a breath passed over that face and rendered 
it sublime, he lifted a hand withing in rage and 
cried in a stentorian voice Archimedes’s famous 
word " Eureka ! " {I have found). 

He fell back on the bed, making the heavy noise 
of an inert body : he died uttering a fearful groan, 
and his convulsed eyes expressed, up to the time 
when the doctor closed them, regret at having been 
unable to bequeath to science the solution of an 
enigma whose veil had been tardily torn asunder 
by tlie pitiless fingers of death. 
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